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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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GUIDANCE ‘TODAY: 


Study Reveals 7 Major Problems 


By 
DAVID HARTLEY 


S A RESULT of an intensive study of the 
A guidance programs of 32 representa- 
tive school districts in New York State, 
seven major problems confronting both 
local and state administrators have been 
identified. 

1. The first of these problems has to do 
with the dimensions of guidance service: 
the length and breadth of the program. 
Stated more concretely, (a) how early 
should guidance begin with the pupil and 
how far should it extend after the pupil 
has left school, and (b) is guidance aggres- 
sively concerned with educational and voca- 
tional pupil problems only, or should it also 
locate and work with personal and emo- 
tional problems? 

In looking to common practice for an 
answer to the length concept, it is fairly 
clear that guidance service in the public 
schools of New York State limits itself to 
the period ranging from the time pupils 
must decide on the various alternatives 
offered by the high school to the time the 
pupil receives his diploma, that is, grades 
8 through 12. Exceptions to this appear in 
a few schools, where a series of discussion 
topics have been worked out for homeroom 
periods for grades 7 and 8 and, on the 
other end, where the unusual devotion of 
a counselor draws pupils back to school for 
help following graduation, 


The greatest block to the extension of 
guidance service below grade 8 seems to be 
the question of what constitutes guidance 
in these grades. It is clear that while voca- 
tional choices are as yet unnecessary, 
there is much in the way of general infor- 
mation about different vocations that can 
be included in the curriculum. There also 
seem to be many personal and social prob- 
lems which could be more adequately dealt 
with through case conferences and teacher 
manipulation of pupil activities than by 
way of formal discussion periods. Develop- 
ment of a suitable guidance program for 
grades 7 and 8 is one of the areas needing 
careful experimentation. 

In spite of the revelations of the Regents’ 
Inquiry to the effect that graduates of a 
decade ago received little help in making 
a first satisfactory job adjustment, there 
appears to have been little improvement in 
the interim. In some schools, the commer- 
cial and vocational teachers were active in 
placement and others relied on the services 
of the New York State Employment Service, 
but for the most part, pupils were given 
little help after leaving school. 

The breadth concept of the dimensions 
of guidance service is a more confusing one. 
It is also more important for it underlies 
most of the other six problems which fol- 
low. 
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For the most part, educational problems 
received the greatest emphasis. This means 
that counselors were concerned primarily 
with getting pupils into the right courses 
and in dealing with teacher-referred prob- 
lems which arise in the instructional proc- 
ess. Few schools seem as systematically con- 
cerned with helping the pupil to make 
progress in planning a vocation. The con- 
sideration of an occupation is left to the 
social-studies or English teachers, the 
pupil's vocation is considered only inciden- 
tally in planning his course, and the coun- 
selors are largely unaware of the occupa- 
tional possibilities and trends in their 
immediate area. 

In only a few schools does the guidance 
program attempt to locate social or per- 
sonal adjustment problems and deal with 
these in any systematic manner. Some of 
these few schools are more adequately 
staffed than the others, but most of them 
are broadening their guidance service by 
using interested teachers more fully. 

2. The second problem is that of the re- 
lationship of guidance service to the other 
services both within and outside the school. 
For the most part, administrators and 
counselors agree that the school attendance 
and health services are directly related to 
guidance. It is seldom, however, that the 
findings of these services contribute regu- 
larly to the information that guidance pos- 
sesses, and in most cases utilization of these 
services depends on the problems of specific 
children and on the interest and training 
of the counselor concerned. Extracurricu- 
lar activities are themselves considered an 
important related service, but there is sel- 
dom a formal relationship. 

The related community activities most 
commonly named were the social agencies 
and the service clubs. It is significant here 
that the smaller districts were much less fre- 
quent in their mention of any related com- 
munity activities. This can be accounted 
for by the absence of many services in 
small communities. The itinerant State 


Mental Hygiene Clinic was the frequently 
mentioned activity in these districts. Char- 
acteristic of the larger districts was the lack 
of agreement between the several coun- 
selors of a single school, or even within the 
total school system as to the services which 
were related to the guidance program. The 
problem for large districts appears to be 
that of unanimity of action, whereas that 
of the small schools is one of compensation 
for lack of related services. 

3. Another of the problems is that of 
the relationship of guidance to the curricu- 
lum, The most obvious relationship is that 
of the extent to which guidance service can 
utilize certain subject-matter fields for the 
inclusion of guidance materials. In this 
respect, guidance service may utilize social 
studies and English for occupational units, 
but once the initial arrangements have 
been made, little supervision or participa- 
tion is exercised by the guidance personnel. 
It was not unusual for teachers with this 
responsibility to admit that they passed 
over such units as quickly as possible. 

A more important relationship to the 
curriculum is the effect that guidance 
service may have in summarizing and ap- 
praising the needs of pupils and in com- 
municating these needs to the administra- 
tor for action. Administrators themselves 
felt that guidance should make a greater 
contribution in the determination and re- 
vision of the curriculum, but few of them 
were clear as to what channels existed to 
allow free movement of these ideas. Coun- 
selors seemed not only confused as to what 
channels existed, but discouraged by their 
ineffectiveness in bringing about any such 
changes. 

4. The influence which personnel has on 
guidance is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant problems identified, It is impor- 
tant because it can determine the objectives, 
the activities, and the relationships of 
guidance. 

There is some evidence that the average 
pupil load of more than 500 pupils per 
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counselor, which exists in the schools 
studied, is greater than any counselor can 
handle considering the variety of duties he 
is expected to perform. It would seem that 
a solution to this problem might be either 
an increase in the number of counselors or 
a reduction of the administrative and teach- 
ing duties which are so often assigned to 
counselors. This problem is further con- 
fused by a lack of trained counselors. One 
district of the study had tried to employ a 
full-time counselor over a period of 15 
months, but had been unable to find a 
suitable person. Another program organ- 
ized on a county-wide basis had ceased to 
function because no replacement could be 
found for a counselor who had withdrawn. 

From another point of view—in consider- 
ing the adequacy of the training of guid- 
ance personnel, considerable doubt might 
be raised as to the present requirements of 
six semester hours for a provisional guid- 
ance certificate. A person so certified has 
little insight into the purposes of guidance 
and certainly can have little grasp of the 
techniques of guidance. Even in the case of 
permanently certified personnel, adminis- 
trators who conceive of guidance programs 
which deviate from the State definition 
should be careful that counselors are 
equipped to handle the program as con- 
ceived, 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
this problem is that of the mental balance 
of counselors. In at least three of the dis- 
tricts visited there were superannuated 
counselors whose efficiency was seriously 
questioned by the administrators and in 
one a counselor with every indication of a 
severe personality disorder was functioning. 
Until such time as the State can devise some 
certification requirements which will in- 
clude consideration of such factors, this re- 
sponsibility will rest entirely on the local 
administrator. 

5. The fifth problem identified by the 
study was that of the methods and tech- 
niques employed by the guidance services 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In actual practice, secondary-school 
guidance programs are hampered by 
seven major problems and_ short- 
comings. So indicate the findings of 
Mr. Hartley’s recently completed in- 
vestigation of the guidance programs 
of 32 representative school districts in 
New York State. In-this article he dis- 
cusses the problems. The author is in 
the Division of Research of the State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 





in carrying out their objectives. This prob- 
lem can best be characterized by a descrip- 
tion of how failing pupils are counseled. In 
one school, the director of guidance had 
his counselors interview each failing pupil 
following every marking period, and the 
director was convinced of the effectiveness 
of such a procedure. A second director had 
discarded this procedure on the grounds 
that the results did not justify the time 
spent. Such differences are in evidence on 
almost all of the techniques employed in 
guidance. It appears that considerable re- 
search under carefully prescribed condi- 
tions is necessary. 

The extent to which the methods and 
techniques are used systematically and 
aggressively bears consideration here. An ad- 
ministrative decision that the counselor is 
responsible for making individual pupil 
schedules and interviewing all failing stu- 
dents may involve such a portion of the 
counselor’s time as to minimize certain 
other aspects of the guidance program. In 
more than one school, the counselor 
finished making pupils’ programs in the 
first six or eight weeks just in time to start 
counseling failing pupils following each 
marking period. 

6. Contrary to current guidance litera- 
ture which emphasizes the role of the 
teacher in the guidance program, the guid- 
ance services in New York State are or- 
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ganized around specialized guidance per- 
sonnel, Counselors and administrators ex- 
pressed considerable reserve about the 
possibility of using all teachers as part of 
the guidance program. Several had previ- 
ously organized homeroom-guidance pro- 
grams and later abandoned them in favor 
of using only interested and qualified teach- 
ers to carry out certain limited guidance 
functions. Most counselors and adminis- 
trators were taking some responsibility in 
educating teachers, but felt that the time 
was not ripe for decentralized services, This 
problem of teacher responsibility for guid- 
ance is apparently one that must await a 
solution. The change in teacher training 
will eventually alter this situation and 
vigorous in-service education can speed the 
change. 

7. The last problem, that of the relation- 
ship of guidance to the total philosophy of 
the school, is one which is difficult to docu- 
ment. It was the strong impression of the 
investigator that in schools where the of- 
fering was limited, where scholastic empha- 
sis was strong and retardation and drop- 
outs high, where teachers tolerated little 
“foolishness” in their classes, guidance was 
not thriving but had become a mechanical 
process. On the other hand, in schools 
where the program was subject to change or 
modification, where the offering was varied 
—either according to ability groups or 
through allowances for different abilities in 
classes—and where teachers tried to handle 
pupil themselves, guidance 
seemed to be thriving. Such impressions 


problems 


would suggest that even the best of coun- 
selors would have difficulty presenting an 
effective program when confronted with 
traditional teaching and administrative 
rigidity. 

To a certain extent, the observed differ- 
ences on these seven problems represent the 
healthy experimentation of a new service 
in a difficult field. Time itself will eventu- 
ally bring about a limited precipitation of 
that which is solid and valid in guidance 
work. 

But the differences which exist among 
the several counselors of a single district 
or even within a single school are an in- 
dication of a lack of agreement that is re- 
flected directly in administrative and 
teacher understanding of guidance service. 
These differences are also reflected in the 
home and community and eventually come 
back to the school in terms of public sup- 
port or lack of it. 

Professionally, guidance personnel need 
constantly to question their objectives, activ- 
ities, and relationships to other services. 
Practically, however, the need is apparent 
for the adoption of a charter within which 
the service will operate. Such a charter 
should be formulated by all guidance per- 
sonnel, with representatives of administra- 
tion and instruction at least present, and it 
should be circulated widely. This charter 
should be revised periodically whenever the 
conditions have changed sufficiently to war- 
rant it. The problems identified herein can 
be a guide in the establishment of such a 
charter. 


Slu mp in Science 


The science teacher’s work-week is so heavy that 
there is little time for good science teaching. Too 
many of us—in sheer desperation—are adopting 
the “talkie-chalkie” method of science teaching; 
that is, like the English and social-studies teachers, 


we deal more and more with verbalisms, using the 
blackboard for graphic demonstrations. As for in- 
dividualized laboratory work, it is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the high-school curriculum.—Guy P. 
FRANCK in Wyoming Education News. 
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GRADS’ OPINIONS: 


Survey Provides Food for Thought 


By 
WARREN O. COVERT 


ITHIN relatively few years after they 

leave the high school most youth will 
be established in jobs, and will be married. 
Many will have children, and in most com- 
munities will be stranded during these years 
between the social and recreational pro- 
grams of the school and the programs for 
adult recreation in social organizations and 
clubs. Further, these youth will be citizens 
eligible to vote and will have the duty of 
helping to elect members of school boards, 
among other civic officials. 

As school issues arise, will not these youth 
vote in terms of the values they place on 
the public-school training they received? 
True, there may have been profound 
changes in the educational programs since 
they left school, within, say 10 years. But 
the chances are that most school plants 
will have changed little, the traditional 
curriculum will still hold the 
place of prime importance, and teaching 
methods will take little real account of the 
wide range of individual differences in 
every class. Even though there may have 
been substantial progress in their schools 
since they were graduated, has there been a 
public-relations program in their schools 
which has kept these youth informed and 
interested? Unless there is such a public- 
relations program, the youth will know the 
schools only as they were at the time of 
their graduation. 

An easy way to learn the opinions and 
status of these youth is to ask them directly. 
They are interested in the schools they left, 
and given an opportunity to express their 
opinions, will spend the time and effort re- 
quired in an evaluation of their own educa- 


academic 


tion. Evidence for this statement is the re- 
sponse received by the writer from the 
graduates of the public high schools in one 
Iowa county. 

Of the 355 youth in this county who 
were graduated in 1941, more than 75 per 
cent were located who responded to a 173- 
item questionnaire. This questionnaire was 
sent them in 1947, about six years after 
their graduation. More than 70 per cent 
response was received from the graduates of 
each of the high schools represented, with 
only a slight bias shown toward the returns 
from graduates in the highest ranks in their 
classes. In addition to responding to the 
questionnaire items, a number of the gradu- 
ates wrote letters of some length detailing 
their opinions. 

On the assumption that these youth had 
both the maturity and perspective to evalu- 
ate their high-school training, the follow- 
ing samples of their collective opinions on 
selected questions should be considered by 
those interested in improving the programs 
of their schools. 


Curricular Offerings 

Each graduate was asked to indicate (a) 
which of the subject fields had helped him 
most since graduation, (b) what subject 
field had helped him least since graduation, 
(c) and why he thought as he did. In terms 
of the responses to the “Why?” question it 
was apparent that a great many of these 
youth measured the value of their courses 
in terms of the help they received on their 
jobs or in further education. 

The following table indicates how these 
graduates rated their high-school courses in 
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terms of helpfulness to them since gradua- 
tion. 


High School Courses Which Have Helped 
Most and Least 


Helped most Helped least 


PD: -Setcaneveenanennd 10% 5% 
 sccctecsvavewon 18 9 
EE SUED vocccdsecccse 3 18 
BOE Sac ncsccdcnteesceae 6 30 
Foreign Languages ....... o 21 
oo. BA erreeee ery 22 10 
Homemaking, Industrial 

Arts, or Agriculture ..... 17 5 
All have helped equally .. 24 
All have helped very little 2 

100 100 


It is interesting to note the way these 
youth rated the subjects they took—espe- 
cially the required academic subjects. A 
more pointed relationship may be seen by 
noting how the graduates rated each sub- 
ject as the extreme value, either highest 
or lowest. 

Homemaking, industrial arts, and agri- 
culture come out first in such a compari- 
son, for about three times as many rated 
these subjects of highest value as rated 
them of lowest value. For the commercial 
subjects, English, and mathematics, about 
twice as many rated them as highest as rated 
them of lowest functional value. 

Only one-fifth as many of the graduates 
rated science as the subject of most value 
to them as compared with the number who 
rated science as of least value. Considerably 
fewer than one-fifth as many said the social 
studies were of most value as said the social 
studies were of least value to them. One 
student said that the foreign languages 
were of greatest value to him, while 48 
said these were of least value. 

Apparently it would be difficult to con- 
vince these youth that the subjects which 
are usually required in high school, espe- 
cially the social studies and science, have 
all the value that may have been claimed 
for them. Which is not to imply that these 


areas of study are not of importance, but 
rather that the students must be helped to 
see the importance of these studies, and 
more adequately motivated. Any values of 
these subjects that are hidden should be 
revealed and made clear to the students, 
for only if they see the importance of the 
work will they make the most of their op- 
portunities in it. 

If the traditional study of foreign lan- 
guage has the values claimed for it, the 
values seem apparent only to the teachers 
—for even this select group of high-school 
youth, the graduates, fails to appreciate 
those values. 

With the current concern for sex educa- 
tion and education for marriage, expressed 
not only in the professional but in the pop- 
ular magazines, the graduates’ opinions of 
the training they received in these areas and 
the training they desire for their children 
are pertinent in curriculum revision. 


Opinions of Instruction in Sex and Marriage 


Desired by 
graduates for 
their chil- 


Received by 
graduates 


dren 

Well-organized, frank 

treatment of these ques- 

SE Gahhaonessaannaes 10% 96% 
Some reference to these 

questions in incidental 

Ce Pe 29 1 
No reference to these 

CNIS cv cceccccsess 61 3 


This expression of opinion on instruc- 
tion in sex and marriage problems is of 
special importance when one knows that 
two-thirds of these graduates are, or had 
been, married at the time of the survey. 
Who should know better the need for in- 
struction in sex and marriage than such a 
group? 

Another curriculum area receiving at- 
tention in many schools now is that of 
consumer education, Eighty-nine per cent 
of these youth thought there should be 
more of this type of education, 10 per cent 
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thought there should be the same amount 
as they had in their schools, while one per 
cent thought there should be less. These 
youth, in substantial proportions, also 
thought that the schools should provide 
more vocational training and extended so- 
cial programs. 


Guidance 


With the wide range of subject offerings 
in the larger schools of this study, and the 
need for planning for further education, 
many of these graduates needed guidance 
in choosing their courses in high school. 
Relatively few of these youth received their 
greatest help in this area from their teach- 
ers or principals—for only 18 per cent indi- 
cated that these were the persons who 
helped them most in making their educa- 
tional plans. Sixty-one per cent of these 
graduates said their parents or friends had 
been of greatest help, while 21 per cent said 
that they had received help from no one. 
This 21 per cent may not have needed 
assistance in planning their courses or may 
have had assistance which they did not 
recognize as such. However, the following 
table would further suggest that their opin- 
ions are not too high about the help in 
planning which they received in their high 
schools. 


Graduates’ Opinions of Advice and Help in 
Planning Received in High School 

\ssistance of trained, interested teachers desir- 

ous of helping you with your problems . 29% 

\ssistance of one of the teachers interested 


in you particularly .......0.cccocccccccce 15 
Assistance of teachers willing to help you 
with the subjects they taught .......... 49 


Teachers reluctant to do much outside of 


Tee er err eer TT ree 7 


These data suggest that these youth now 
apparently believe most of their teachers 
were concerned mainly with subjects, 
rather than with the youth they taught. 
This is further borne out by the fact that 
more than one-third of the graduates did 
not name a teacher to whom they had felt 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Some 250 alumni of the high schools 
of an Iowa county contributed to this 
study of the value to them in adult 
life of the programs of their former 
schools. Mr. Covert feels that his find- 
ings indicate the need of a different 
way of presenting some subjects and 
guidance services to students, The au- 
thor is principal of the Laboratory 
School of Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, Ill. 





they could turn when facing problems or 
difficulties in school, when asked to do so in 
the questionnaire. As mentioned previously 
in connection with the curriculum areas, if 
help was available, that should have been 
made known to all students and all should 
have been encouraged to take advantage of 
it. 

More than half of these youth were able 
to point out what they considered their 
major problem in high school, as given in 
the accompanying table. 


Major Problem in High School 


Boys Girls 
Passkeg GODOT ...ccccccccccccescs 6% 8% 
Getting along with teachers ........ 4 i 
Getting along with other students .. 1 4 
Getting into activities ............ 6 18 
In too many activities ............ o 3 
Applying myself to school work . 35 17 
Other problems ..........cesceees 4 4 
No major problems ............ — 46 


It would seem that a substantial number 
of these students might have been helped 
through adequate guidance and counsel- 
ing programs. 

The findings given in this article indi- 
cate a few of the opinions concerning high- 
school education of the graduates studied. 
Other information about the education and 
training they received, the home and fam- 
ily status of these youth, their participation 
as citizens, their vocations, and their recrea- 
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tional pursuits was gathered, and also was 
found informative. 

Although there are many valid objections 
to this type of questionnaire study, such a 
project does gather the opinions of most 
of the graduates and presents another view 
of the school program which is too infre- 
quently seen by teachers. It should be 
pointed out that this type of follow-up 


study takes no account of the opinions of 
the non-graduates who leave school. As- 
suming that the school has least adequately 
met their needs, these non-graduates prob- 
ably would be more critical of the school 
program than the graduates. The latter 
may have a more generous view of their 
schools because they succeeded in this edu- 
cational effort. 


* * THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


As a result of an intensive study of the guidance 
programs of g2 representative school districts in 
New York State, seven major problems confronting 
both local and state administrators have been 
identified.—David Hartley, p. 515. 


These data suggest that these youth now ap- 
parently believe most of their teachers were con- 
cerned mainly with subjects, rather than with the 
youth they taught.—Warren O. Covert, p. 521. 


I would like to share with you my experiences 
{in audio-visual instruction] and let you see what 
happens in practice and compare it with what is 
supposed to happen in theory. . . . the rules oc- 
casionally remind me of a wonderful recipe for a 
10-egg cake during an egg shortage.—Olga J. Ander- 
son, p. 523. 


It cannot be denied that our curriculums must 
change with changing conditions, but no one yet 
has successfully offered a curriculum not based on 
subject matter.—C. Gerald Hasty, p. 527. 


They recommended that she “drill on facts suf- 
ficiently to get the pupils [slow normals] through 
the examinations.” Field trips, speakers, pupil plan- 
ning? “Gracious, no. They just couldn't take it.” 
—Loretta E. Klee, p. 535. 


No, I shall not become a human link in the edu- 
cation chain gang this summer. I believe that, in 
fairness to next fall's crop of teen-agers, I should 
get outside beneath the sun and prepare myself 
in a natural way (physically and spiritually) for 
the fierce impact of next September's “wave of the 
future.”"—Edwin D. Merry, p. 537. 


The average adult is a more enthusiastic, con 
genial, and cooperative student than the average 
teen-ager. Why? Because adults appreciate what 
they want. Help them assimilate facts and they 
eagerly spread the news.—Mary Beery, p. 544. 


The most popular room at Fielding School and 
the one in which we feel the greatest pride is our 
modern library and music room. We are proud of it 
not only because of its very attractive decor, but 
also because it is the successful end result of parents 
and school people working together to reach a 
worthy goal_—_W. Edward Young, p. 545. 


Even though the junior high schools of California 
have been generally accepted for several decades, the 
selection and training of teachers for this “lower 
secondary school” have been opportunistic and of a 
catch-as-catch-can nature. The training institutions 
prepare teachers for either the elementary school or 
the “high” school, but not for the “middle” school. 
This is true in many other states.—Hans Koolen and 
G. L. Ogden, p. 546. 


Unless carefully planned, a unit in newspaper 
reading is likely to lapse into mere discussion of 
current events, whereas, if our efforts are to be 
really fruitful, we must analyze the newspaper as 
a social phenomenon and judge it as a public in- 
stitution —Gunnar Horn, p. 559. 

Nobody is happy about the results of teaching 
English, least of all the teachers of English.—Frank 
M. Durkee, p. 556. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL: 


The Rules vs. Actual Practice 


By 
OLGA J. ANDERSON 


oU KNOW the eager excitement which 
Y prevails in a classroom on the day that 
“movin’ pitchers” are to be shown? The 
youngsters expect entertainment—and 
that’s what they usually get. 

But do they get education? 

Well, that depends—on us. 

As an eager and untutored enthusiast in 
the art of audio-visual instruction, I or- 
dered my films and awaited their arrival 
with the same breathless expectancy as did 
the youngsters. And why not? Every pic- 
ture was a Surprise Package. Not having a 
chance to preview the film, and having no 
guide but the title to its contents, I was 
likely to get anything. And I did. 

I was reminded of my misadventures re- 
cently when I attended an institute forum 
and listened to a group of substitute 
teachers this problem. “We 
were taught to use films,” complained one 
young miss, “and we were given a splendid 
set of rules to make certain that we'd have 
good audio-visual instruction. But what 
happens when we get out and teach? We 
don’t even get a chance to apply the rules.” 

I would have liked to tell the young lady 
never to let a book of rules stop her. But I 
could understand her plight. Sometimes 
there is nothing so frustrating as too much 
wisdom. You know the old saying, “Igno- 
rance is bliss when ‘tis folly to be wise.” 

In my own first experiments, I was not 
handicapped by such wisdom. I broke every 
rule and everything went wrong which the 
rule book said would go wrong if you did 
everything wrong. I know because I read 
the rules several years later when I took 
the university course in audio-visual educa- 
tion. But my experiment was a wonderful 


discussing 


experience, and I wouldn't have missed it 
for anything. My misadventure made me 
appreciate and value the rules—for every 
rule I could mention a mishap which 
could have been avoided by its application. 
During that first movie experiment, my 
class had not education, but chiefly enter- 
tainment, and I had to find some way, 
quickly, of changing entertainment into 
education. 

I did find a way, and I would like to 
share with you my experiences and let you 
see what happens in practice and compare 
it with what is supposed to happen in 
theory. The rules provide an excellent 
guide and give you an idea of what you 
could accomplish with audio-visual educa- 
tion if you could follow all the rules. 

If you will forgive my saying so, how- 
ever, the rules occasionally remind me of a 
wonderful recipe for a 10-egg cake during 
an egg shortage. They do, nevertheless, 
represent an ideal which helps us to set 
our sights a little higher and to plan our 
film exhibits with greater expectation of 
success. And with these rules we can be 
more certain of getting audio-visual educa- 
tion along with the entertainment. 


SELECTING YOUR FILMS 


The first thing you do when you want 
films is to get the latest catalog list and 
look over the titles. But you can’t get films 
until the following semester, or even later. 
Rule No. 1 says: 


Since most educational films are in continuous 
use and are checked out of their central location 
point, it is necessary that the instructor plan months 
ahead of time for the date he would like to have a 
film. 
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So far, you have had to delay your plans. 
It is with Rule No. 2 that one usually runs 
into practical difficulties. It says: 

He must make arrangements to order the film 


so it will be available when it is of greatest value 
as an aid to instruction. 


What actually happens is that you order 
the films in the sequence you think best. 
If you order by titles only, you guess at the 
sequence, But the sequence usually doesn’t 
matter, anyway, since it is always changed 
for one reason—usually administrative—or 
another, If you do know the rule, this 
bothers you. If you don’t know the rule, 
you don’t mind getting them in ANy order. 
And you do. If you don’t know what you 
are getting, you won't need to worry about 
chapter correlation with the textbook. If 
you do know what's in the film, then you 
will probably have to leap-frog your text- 
book studies to integrate them with film 
exhibits. If your school uses an appoint- 
ment chart for scheduling the projection, 
you will have warning a day or two ahead 
of the showing that you must change your 
lesson plan. 


SELECTING THE INSTRUCTOR 
Rule No. g is definitely a jolt, especially 
if you have been indulging yourself in 
happy illusions: 
Motion pictures are NoT intended to supplement 
the instructor in the classroom. 


This is the rule which the novice learns 
in the School of Hard Knocks. But you 
might as well know now that the experts 
tell you that TEACHING is not made easier 
with audio-visual aids. You'll see why as 
we go along. 

This rule is a jolt to the youngsters, also. 
They think films mean fun, and part of the 
fun is getting rid of the lesson and the 
teacher, too, or at least escaping both tem- 
porarily in the welcome darkness. If a 
film is presented with pedagogic efficiency, 
Junior escapes neither. But he is a realist, 
and he will still enjoy films even when he 


knows they are only sugar-coated pedagogy, 
because they appeal to his insatiable curi- 
osity. 


PREVIEWING THE FILMS 


The fourth rule causes, I believe, the 
most heartaches in the burning bosoms of 
the initiate. It is responsible, possibly, for 
most of the distress voiced by our young sub- 
stitute teachers—every one of whom has 
been required by California law to be 
trained in the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion. It can’t disturb the uninitiated, be- 
cause they don’t know what they are sup- 
posed to do: 


It is necessary that the instructor be thoroughly 
informed on all details presented in the picture. 


According to this rule you are supposed 
to arrange (don’t ask how) a private pre- 
view of the film before exhibiting it in the 
classroom. At this preview the instructor is 
supposed to take notes from which he can 
organize a class discussion before the film 
is shown so that students will know what to 
look for in the film. Believe me, they 
don’t know what to look for unless you 
tell them. In addition, the teacher is ex- 
pected to prepare a set of review questions 
so that the film can be discussed and ana- 
lyzed after the showing. But this is not all— 
to get full value out of the film, experts 
recommend follow-up activities and re- 
search projects on the film subject. 

What frustrates our substitute teachers 
is the inability to preview films for this 
type of preparation. They are unable to 
plan projects far ahead of time because 
they are being constantly shifted from one 
school to another. 

However, there is hope that schools are 
beginning to find a way out of this di- 
lemma. Some films are now being furnished 
with an instructor’s guide describing the 
picture in detail and outlining the preview 
and review questions on the film. This 
guide also suggests follow-up activities and 
correlated research studies. Such a guide 
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makes it unnecessary for a teacher to preview 
a film personally, and yet enables him to pre- 
sent the picture with all the advantages of 
scientific pre-planning. It is a boon, too, 
to teachers who have not had the oppor- 
tunity as yet to take an audio-visual educa- 
tion course, for it provides expert guidance 
in applying audio-visual techniques. 


SHOWING THE FILMS 


When you show the film, everything that 
you didn’t do right catches up with you. 
A romping sense of humor will prevent a 
nervous breakdown at this point. Of course, 
if you follow all the rules, many of the mis- 
haps that usually occur at this point won't 
happen. But how many of us know the 
rules or, knowing them, have the oppor- 
tunity to apply them as crisis preventatives? 
That means that, in all probability, all of 
us will find ourselves in the same situa- 
tion, so let us look at this Rule No. 5: 

Instructors have frequently been criticized in the 
use of motion pictures because the entertainment 


value appears to be of greatest significance in the 
class. This should never be the case. 


I agree this shouldn’t be the case, but 
somehow the entertainment has a way of 
starting even before the film is shown. 

The projection crew is always lots of fun 
for the students to watch. They troop in at 
the beginning of the hour, and according 
to their experience or lack of it, they take 
anywhere from one-quarter to three-quar- 
ters of an hour to set up the equipment. 
The burping sounds and delightfully rau- 
cous noises made by the sound projector 
cause a gale of merriment. And Time 
Marches On amidst another volley of sound 
effects provided by broken reels, flickers, 
and temperamental loud speakers. With the 
old equipment you get at most schools 
(usually purchased with student funds) and 
the kind of handling which good equip- 
ment receives at the hands of its tender 
young mechanics, the miracle is that you 
get any results at all. 

But again, the Rule Book gives us a 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

When Miss Anderson introduced 
audio-visual education into her classes, 
She “was not handicapped” by knowl- 
edge of the principles and rules in- 
volved. She learned by trial and error. 
Several years later she was formally 
introduced to the rules of the game. 
She thinks that the rules are fine, but 
often are hard to apply in practice. 
Her years of improvisation have fitted 
her to deal with the rules—perhaps to 
eat them and have them, too. She tells 
how she does it in this article. Miss 
Anderson teaches in Metropolitan 
School of Business, a division of the 
Los Angeles, Cal., Public Schools. 





solution—and I must squeeze in Rule No. 
7 here, which says that every instructor 
should learn how to run a projector and 
how to do any “trouble-shooting,” him- 
self. Female instructors minus mechanical 
bent should be able, at least, to point a 
finger to indicate where the trouble lies. 
Usually when the film breaks or stops, the 
fault lies in improper threading. Every in- 
structor should be able to supervise the 
setting up of the equipment and its efficient 
operation. 

But this is not all. If your experience is 
like mine, there are other problems. The 
transoms will let in too much light. Your 
students will have to sit two-to-a-seat in the 
center rows to be able to see the film on 
the usual beaded screen. The screen itself 
may have to be set up precariously on two 
chairs and the chairs placed on top of a 
table at the front of the room to give proper 
height. That’s how we did it. 

Once the film actually runs, one must be 
prepared for anything. Some commercial 
films start with a wild burst of music. The 
vintage of some of the films, too, may cause 
a great deal of juvenile merriment. During 
the showing of one of our Surprise Package 
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films, a G.I. student who was also a mem- 
ber of a Hollywood film family howled with 
delight one day as he loudly identified the 
ingenue of our commercial as “Bogey’s 
first wife when she was young,” and in- 
formed the class gleefully that the young 
hero was “the same guy with a grey beard 
who visits our store every day.” The fash- 
ions of both sexes and the captivating lines 
of the autos of the bygone eras also elicited 
much joyous response. 

As I said before, the children had a won- 
derful time. They were entertained beyond 
their fondest expectations, But did they 
learn anything? Well, not much. Out of the 
bi-weekly series, we found perhaps ten films 
among forty selections which provided 
learning in addition to laughter. 

In later semesters we avoided the “setting 
up” entertainment by having an alternate 
“breezy” lesson plan for breakdown peri- 
ods, and students learned to disregard these 
distractions. 

I viewed the films with the class the first 
time they were shown and hinted to stu- 
dents what to watch for as the film un- 
rolled. I also made notations for future 
class discussion. We used these notes the 
following day for review questions and 
analysis. Thus, unknowingly, I applied 
Rule No. 4, which I knew nothing about 
at that time. 

The following semester, we used these 
same notes for preparing preview ques- 
tions—with the result that the later classes 
knew what to look for (and found it, too, 
this time). With better preparation and 
organization of film material, classroom 
equipment, and projector operation, there 
was less laughter in those ensuing terms, 
and more learning. 


ORGANIZING A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


With the benefit of both practice and 
theory, and with those rules firmly in mind, 
I am hopeful of organizing a frustration- 
proof film project. It would be something 
like this: 


First of all, I would try to get an ade- 
quate description of the pictures because 
titles can be misleading. I would study 
sources of supply and read the magazine 
columns of old and current magazines which 
give reviews of educational films. In fact, 
I would study my film sources and get all 
available data before attempting to order 
any films at all. 

Second, I would make every attempt to 
obtain suitable classroom equipment or, if 
this is not possible, arrange to use what was 
available with greatest efficiency. First I 
would find out what type of screen my 
school uses and determine the best method 
of seating for good vision with that specific 
screen. I would try to get some permanent 
or temporary covering for the transoms, 
and good shades, or at least have old shades 
repaired. Blackout curtains are too expen- 
sive to consider. If at all possible, I would 
try to wangle a portable daylight screen, 
which can be used successfully even in a 
room without blackout or darkening pro- 
visions. 

Third, I would attend film showings 
whenever possible in other classrooms and 
learn how to deal with the peculiarities of 
the projection equipment owned by my 
school. 

Fourth, if an instructor’s guide were not 
available with my selected films, I would 
order these films for showing during my 
“conference” (or so-called “free’’) periods 
to allow me to preview the film and to 
plan my textbook integration with its con- 
tents. I would also make an extra copy of 
the film description, preview, and review 
questions, and follow-up activity outline 
for the head of my department so that 
other teachers could use it when they were 
ready to show these same films. 

With this type of program, I would feel 
relatively certain that I was doing full 
justice to audio-visual concepts. 

Then if anyone asks me, “Is it education 
or entertainment?” I can answer confi- 
dently, “It is entertaining education!” 
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1. In Defense of Formal Subjects: 


SUBJECT-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM 


By 
Cc. GERALD HASTY 


NYONE WHO does much reading in the 
field of education cannot but be sur- 
prised by the seemingly concerted and 
violent attacks on the widely followed and 
well-established subject-centered curricu- 
lum. Why it is a failure is never made quite 
clear, nor are many of the panaceas very 
convincing. 

The present trend appears to be away 
from subject-centered toward subject fields, 
major functions of living, and problems, 
interests, and concerns of youth (and many 
more high-sounding titles). It is felt by 
some, since about 85 per cent of the stu- 
dents do not continue to higher educa- 
tion, that subject matter per se should be 
entirely done away with. It is accused of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Hasty sees many advantages in 
the preservation of high-school sub- 
jects in their time-honored form, and 
doesn’t approve of the idea of having 
their content dispersed and fused into 
any of the newfangled “areas of learn- 
ing.” Here he presents the case for the 
subject-centered curriculum, In the fol- 
lowing article, Theral T. Herrick ad- 
vocates altering the form of subjects as 
much as necessary in developing com- 
mon-learnings areas. The two articles 
are not a pre-arranged debate. They 
happened to arrive in the same month. 
Mr. Hasty, who has taught for twenty 
years, lives in Auburn, Cal. 





being psychologically unsound, remote 
from democratic values, and of offering no 
opportunity for understanding the relation 
of one field to another. In short, it is not 
adequate for modern living, although it 
seems to have contributed greatly to the 
success of its opponents. 

Advocates of a change are always loudest 
and apparently more numerous. But every- 
thing new is not necessarily better, or even 
good, It cannot be denied that our cur- 
riculums must change with changing condi- 
tions, but no one yet has successfully 
offered a curriculum not based on subject 
matter. Currently, expansion is replacing 
development. 

A subject is nothing more than facts 
gathered and organized to be fitted into our 
living, a convenient method of organizing 
race experience to make it effective for use 
in interpreting new experiences. Systematic 
organization is essential to effective inter- 
pretation. With the subject-centered cur- 
riculum, this organization is easily under- 
stood since the subjects are grouped as 
being indispensable to students and adapt- 
able to special needs. There are various 
patterns of grouping, but in some fields a 
sequential order is necessary. 

In this manner a background is acquired. 
The advantage here lies in the subject- 
centered curriculum’s dealing with the 
theories and ideas before attempting facts 
and principles. There is little value in 
learning how to use a tool without know- 
ing the tool one is using. 

Other advantages are that programming 
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and teaching are more convenient, and 
evaluation is easier since the principle con- 
cern is the ground covered. By the use of 
units, blocks, etc., changes are made with 
less confusion. Texts are more easily de- 
termined. Finally, the subject-centered 
curriculum is approved by teachers, par- 
ents, and students. 

Much has been said and written about 
the pressure of college requirements on 
curriculum making, but a fair investigation 
reveals that much of this is sheer imagina- 
tion. The conflict, in many cases, arises 
from a lack of understanding of the aims 
of pre-college and college education. Many 
college courses must be taught with the 
emphasis on subject matter, and it is im- 
portant that the student have some previous 
training. However, this is not true of the 
majority of courses. The charge that college 
requirements (subject-matter emphasis) 
hamper curriculum making is unjustifiable 
in the light of the practice of many coun- 
selors and curriculum makers who set up 
requirements for college entrance without 
any sound basis or even reference to cata- 
logues. 

The answer to the too-great emphasis on 
college-entrance requirements and _ their 
evaluation in any other type of curriculum 


can be found in a test of the student's abil- 
ity (and preparation) to do advanced work, 
and not in a test based on accumulated 
facts. This could, in a measure, be ac- 
complished in a system wherein a student 
is finished with a subject or course when- 
ever he has attained the proficiency neces- 
sary for him at his stage of development. 

It is significant that the proponents (and 
defenders) of the subject-centered curricu- 
lum have specific arguments while the op- 
ponents seem to have few good, provable 
ones, and spend most of the time attacking 
the existing curriculum. Surveys are usually 
placed in the hands of committees more in- 
terested in “proving their point” than in 
arriving at a just conclusion. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is in reality a catholic 
process, and no system can be easily dis- 
missed or introduced. 

The curriculum—any curriculum—cannot 
be better than the teacher. There should 
be less concern about the curriculum and 
more about getting and keeping good teach- 
ers. Regardless of what type of curriculum 
is advocated, subject matter will always be 
fundamentally the most important part. 
What is needed is a classroom-wise Hercules 
to undertake the Augean task of determin- 
ing the basic and valuable subjects. 


What Public Relations? 


Other people's generalizations bother me until I 
have made them alive by stating them in the most 
specific terms I know how. 

“Public relations” is one of those general terms 
that makes me a little uncomfortable until I have 
translated it into something applicable to the im- 
mediate situation. Probably to many of us it means 
just winning friends for our school, but even that’s 
a little vague. What do we want these friends to do? 

I haven't any school, so that for me it means 
getting the people of Maine to accept emotionally 
as well as intellectually the first four of the following 
six propositions (Have you others that ought to be 
added?): 

1. Better schools can make a better town, state, 
nation, and world. 


2. Like everything else, schools ought to be dif- 
ferent now from what they were 25 years ago. 

3. Teaching is a specialized service which requires 
aptitude and preparation if it is to be efficiently 
conducted. 

4. You get about what you pay for, in education 
as much as in other things. 

5. The schools and the school buildings belong 
to the people. 

6. The school is a good school to the extent that 
it contributes to the welfare of every individual 
pupil. 

Maybe while we're convincing the public of one 
to four, we can improve public relations by show- 
ing Our own appreciation of five and six.—CLyYbDE 
RUSSELL in Maine Teachers’ Digest. 














2. Let’s Remove 


Subject Barriers: 


COMMON LEARNINGS: 
The What, Why, and How 


By THERAL 


HIS ARTICLE will attempt to define com- 
yeni learnings, emphasize their im- 
portance, point out some of their character- 
istics, list some of the chief types of common 
learnings, and explain how they might be 
incorporated in the curriculum. 

In a sense our public schools have always 
had a body of common learnings for their 
students. For years, these included the 
things that would best prepare students for 
college, and in our early history these pre- 
parations were limited to the vocational 
areas of theology, law, and medicine. How- 
ever, as the enrolments of public schools 
grew and as the schools became more de- 
mocratized, the needs of the majority of 
the students changed. Today when we 
speak of common learnings, we mean the 
kinds of knowledge and skill, the habits 
and attitudes that are so necessary for every- 
day living that every student should have 
them. 


Whuy THE SHIFT IN EMPHASIS? 


This shift in the types of educational ex- 
perience that are now regarded as common 
learnings can be further accounted for in 
many ways. One reason is the change in 
enrolment in high schools. In 18go, there 
were only 200,000 students as compared 
with about 7,000,000 today. Also, in 1890 
only 7 per cent of the students of high- 
school age were in school, as compared with 
73 per cent of those eligible in 1940. An- 
other significant fact is that only about 15 


*Medsker, Leland, “Changes in the Secondary 
School and Their Implications for Personnel Work.” 
The School Review, December 1948, p. 576. 
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per cent of this enrolment will attend col- 
lege—which means that for the majority of 
students our schools are no longer prepara- 
tory schools for college but are preparatory 
for life.2 We should also keep in mind the 
fact that more students are remaining in 
school for a longer period of time. For ex- 
ample, between 1930 and 1940 the enrol- 
ment in American high schools increased 
from 4,399,000 to 6,666,444. In 1940 there 
were 1,288,246 high-school diplomas 
granted, almost twice as many as in 1930.° 
Also, this number of students now includes 
many with relatively low scholastic apti- 
tude. 

Another important reason for emphasiz- 
ing common learnings in our schools is the 
fact that the home is no longer offering the 
essential educational experiences for every- 
day living. Finally, there is an alarming 
degree of unsuccessful living today in spite 
of steadily increasing educational resources 
and efforts. 

In short, if the secondary schools are go- 
ing to meet the needs of all of the children 
of all the people, the schools will have to 
give serious attention to the things that 
prepare for successful living. The 15 per 
cent of students who are going to college 
should also be cared for, but this is a rela- 
tively simple matter when you remember 
that we have been doing it for years. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the college- 
preparatory students should be entirely 

* Rahn, Grant, “Keeping Pace with the Times.” 
The School Executive, September 1948, p. 41. 


*Edmonson, J. B., The Improvement of Class- 
room Instruction. Ann Arbor: Edwards Letter Shop, 


1946, Pp. 77- 
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excused from the common-learnings pro- 
gram. It means they should participate as 
fully as possible in this program as a 
foundation for and supplement to their 
college-preparatory work. When more col- 
leges begin to prepare for everyday living, 
of course, then common learnings will also 
be college preparatory. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMON LEARNING 


There are some very definite characteris- 
tics that must be borne in mind when deal- 
ing with common learnings in the curricu- 
lum, First, common learning is a thread 
of experience that runs through all or a 
portion of the curriculum and is not ex- 
clusively contained in any one area of the 
curriculum. For example, various aspects 
of home and family living can be dealt 
with in history, economics, homemaking, 
industrial arts, art, music, health, etc. How- 
ever, it is very important for curriculum 
makers, after recognizing the importance 
and scope of such a “thread,” to delegate 
the study of its various aspects to definite 
curricular areas. Otherwise the attitude of 
“let George do it” may dissipate the learn- 
ing into thin air. 

A second characteristic is that most kinds 
of common learnings prepare for living by 
emphasizing the present. The past may be 
used to explain and reenforce the common 
learning and the future may be used to 
justify its continued need, but in general 
the learning is for present use. For example, 
thrift education would emphasize today’s 
economy rather than that of the 1890's. 

A third characteristic—most types of 
common learnings are based upon the needs 
of the immediate society in which the 
learner lives. Other societies can be used 
for comparative reasons, for the needs of 
the learner’s society are often found in 
other societies, but the needs of the im- 
mediate society are served first. For ex- 
ample, conservation of the resources of the 
United States would be emphasized rather 
than those of Africa. 


A fourth characteristic: use facts as a 
means to an end. The end is successful 
living, and if facts serve this purpose they 
are used. But facts are not regarded as ends 
within themselves. For example, facts about 
social security, if studied, would be for the 
purpose of understanding social security as 
it affects citizens in our democracy. 

A fifth characteristic: common learnings 
are so important that everyone should ex- 
perience them as often as necessary. This is 
logical because everyone will be faced with 
the problem of successful living. The ex- 
perience in common learnings must be re- 
peated from time to time for emphasis, 
review, absorption, and because of the in- 
creasing maturity of the learner. For ex- 
ample, health education cannot be over- 
emphasized if it is approached in many 
different ways year after year in terms of 
the interest and maturity of the learner. 

A sixth characteristic: common learnings 
include understanding, skill, attitudes, and 
appreciation in the many areas that they 
touch. For example, labor-management re- 
lations require understanding about the 
past and present, skill in settling problems, 
attitudes that are well founded, and ap- 
preciation of the total situation. Facts alone 
about any common learning are not sufh- 
cient to make the learning valuable and 
lasting in everyday living. Attitudes with- 
out the facts are dangerous. Skill without 
the proper attitudes can lead to difficulty. 
Appreciation is based upon understanding 
and experiences. Therefore every common 
learning should involve all of these phases 
of learning. 

A seventh characteristic: common learn- 
ings utilize the problems of personal and 
social development common to all youth. 
For example, orientation to the school or 
recreation would be a problem that evolves 
from the common experience and needs of 
all youth. 

An eighth characteristic: common learn- 
ings thrive best under conditions that in- 
clude extensive teacher-pupil planning and 
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problem solving. For example, the students 
and teacher might plan cooperatively the 
objectives, activities, and materials for 
safety education. This approach helps to 
reach the immediate and most important 
needs of the learner regardless of the prob- 
lems, 

A ninth characteristic: common learnings 
thrive best when a large block of time is 
provided with one teacher. This arrange- 
ment not only gives more time for teacher- 
pupil planning and problem solving but 
it also gives the teachers and students a 
chance to understand and establish the 
necessary rapport with one another. If per- 
sonal and social problems are to be seri- 
ously dealt with this rapport becomes basic 
to the whole process. The block of time 
also allows for the integration of work 
so lacking in some of our curriculum now. 
Group and individual guidance are also 
possible under these conditions. 

A tenth characteristic: finally, common 
learnings have greater flexibility in utiliz- 
ing educational opportunities. For ex- 
ample, a local strike could easily serve as 
the motivation for dealing with a problem 
in labor-management relations if the teach- 
er and students were sufficiently concerned. 


TypicAL COMMON LEARNINGS 


The number of common learnings is end- 
less. Some of those appearing in the litera- 
ture are listed here. It is the responsibility 
of the individual school system and its com- 
munity to emphasize the ones that need 
attention in their curriculum in terms of 
the needs of the community and the stu- 
dents, as discovered through teacher-pupil 
planning. 

. Self-analysis 

. Home and family living 

. Thrift education 

. Conservation of natural resources 
Labor-management relations 

. Atomic energy 

. Global geography 


. Analysis of propaganda 
. Health education 


Ccaontouk wr = 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the preceding article, C. Gerald 
Hasty defends the subject-centered 
curriculum. Dr. Herrick, on the con- 
trary, in advocating a common-learn- 
ings program intended to give the 
majority of high-school students a bet- 
ter preparation for everyday living, 
believes that subjects should be con- 
sidered, not as finished products, but 
as the raw material for constructing a 
new program. Dr. Herrick is director 
of curriculum in the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Public Schools. 





10. Human relations 

11. Basic types of skill in reading, mathematics, 
and oral and written experiences 

12. Orientation to the school 

13. Household mechanics 

14. Homemaking 

15. Consumer education 

16. Vocational study and guidance 

17. Problem-solving techniques 

18. Safety education 

19. Intercultural education 

20. Local, state, national, and international civics 
education 

21. Taxation 

22. Schools 

23. Insurance 

24. Transportation 

25. Crime 

26. Habits of work and study 

27. Recreation 

28. Housing 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMON LEARNINGS 


The first step in the implementation of 
common learnings is faculty understanding 
and desire to recognize and emphasize 
them. This can be done through such tech- 
niques as discussion, lecture, reading, and 
survey of lay and student opinion. This 
survey of opinions about common learnings 
in a particular community is important, 
since it can serve as an impetus for change 
and as a guide to which common learnings 
to emphasize to meet the needs of that com- 
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munity. Undoubtedly, it will be desirable 
to include the opinions of recent graduates 
in the survey as well as those of present 
students. A curriculum council composed 
of teachers, administrators, students, and 
lay persons is a valuable organization to 
sponsor and evaluate the results of such a 
survey. 

A second step in the implementation of 
common learnings is production commit- 
tees of teachers, students, and lay persons, 
meeting on school time to develop resource 
guides for the various areas. Guides should 
be suggestive and flexible so that teachers 
and their students can further develop 
them through teacher-pupil planning. The 
guide might include a few suggested ob- 
jectives, activities, and materials. The pro- 
duction committee or the curriculum coun- 
cil should recommend the departments in 
which such courses should be placed or the 
courses in which the problems should be 
placed. 

The question always arises—if a new 
course or new topics are to be added—of 
what is to be taken out of the curriculum. 
Part of the answer to this question lies in 
the fact that in many cases it is a matter 
of teaching present courses differently or 
giving a different emphasis to the present 
work. For example, in economics, instead of 
intensively studying the history of banking 
and the present over-all banking structure 
in the United States, the class would read 
about it and visit one of the banks in the 
community to learn about savings, invest- 
ments, check writing, and anything else 
that the students need to know about bank- 
ing in everyday living. As another example, 
home economics could be changed to home- 
making and the course could be required 
and broadened from sewing and cooking 
to include such topics as personal groom- 
ing, home nursing, child care, manners, 
home safety, health, home budgeting, mari- 
tal relationships, gardening, and anything 
of value to successful homemaking. 

English could make a great contribution 


to common learnings by vitalizing its con- 
tent with information pertinent to present- 
day living and then by using its tech- 
niques as a means to understanding these 
materials. In elementary school this might 
mean using health books or stories as a part 
of the reading program. In junior high 
school it might mean combining classes in 
English and social studies so that the con- 
tent is social studies and the English tech- 
nique of reading, writing, spelling, and 
speaking is used in obtaining the materials. 
In senior high school it might mean that 
tenth-grade English would use the English 
techniques in a unit on “orientation to the 
senior high school.”” English could still 
bring in its literature at the proper time, 
but present problems of students would 
motivate its use. 

The implementation of common learn- 
ings would not only shift the emphasis in 
subject matter for many current courses, 
it would also require a change in some 
teaching methods. To achieve emphasis 
upon modern living and the immediate 
community, textbooks would have to be 
supplemented with community surveys, 
field trips, resource persons, audio-visual 
aids, work experiences, problem solving, 
teacher-pupil planning, etc. 

As an example, United States history has 
been a difficult course to vitalize, but this 
situation might be improved by a change 
from chronological fact grinding to a prob- 
lem-solving approach. Here students and 
teachers would cooperatively select some 
pressing current problems and trace them 
back historically only as a part of the proc- 
ess of trying to solve them. This approach 
would emphasize the current importance 
of the problem and establish a need for 
historical study. The final results would 
better equip the student for living by giv- 
ing him an interest in present problems, 
recent and historical information, and most 
important of all, it would acquaint him 
with the problem-solving technique of de- 
fining, investigating, reporting, and follow- 
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ing through on a problem of importance. 

The implementation of common learn- 
ings might not only require a shift in sub- 
ject matter in courses and different teaching 
methods, but in some cases it might require 
deemphasis on certain courses for a ma- 
jority of the students in favor of new 
courses. The courses to deemphasize will 
be decided by the school in terms of its 
local situation, but in general we might 
list Latin, ancient history, algebra, and 
geometry as opposed to courses in general 
mathematics, community civics, health and 
safety education, science, or any others 
pertinent to a particular community. 

In conclusion, many factors make it im- 
perative for schools to shift their common 
learnings from college-preparatory courses 
to experiences that prepare for everyday 
living. These learnings have some very def- 
inite characteristics which are significant 
for curriculum builders. Many typical com- 
mon learnings have been suggested. The 
implementation of common learnings is a 
dificult process involving faculty under- 
standing and concern, a community sur- 
vey, production committees, a shift in 
emphasis on the subject matter of present 
courses, a variety of teaching methods, and 
the deemphasis of certain courses in favor 
of others. 


“ 
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If the public schools are going to assume 
their full share of responsibility in making 
democracy succeed, they must all soon give 
their attention to the problem of common 
learnings: Does your curriculum help your 
students to meet these kinds of problems? 
What are these problems? Ask your stu- 
dents. They know. Here is what one of 
them said: 

“I wish I had been taught more about 
family relationships, child care, getting 
along with people, interpreting the news, 
news writing, paying off a small mortgage, 
household mechanics, politics, local govern- 
ment, chemistry of food, carpentry, how to 
budget and live within a budget, the value 
of insurance, how to figure interest when 
borrowing money and paying it back in 
instalments, how to enjoy opera over the 
radio, how to detect shoddy goods, how to 
distinguish a political demagog from a 
statesman, how to grow a garden, how to 
paint a house, how to get a job, how to be 
vigorous and healthy, how to be interesting 
to others, how to be popular, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high-pressure sales- 
manship, how to buy economically and in- 
telligently, and the dangers of buying on 
the instalment plan.”* 


* Gross, Harry E., “Designs for Living and Learn- 
ing.” Progressive Education, Jan. 1938, p. 16. 


Pulaski High Publishes TTown’s Only Newspaper 


Several years ago Pulaski, Wis., found itself with- 
out benefit of a community paper. Students in 
the senior English classes [of Pulaski High School] 
voiced their regret and discussed the possibilities 
of starting a community paper themselves. The 
teacher, in sympathy with this rather ambitious 
suggestion, suggested that they look into the 
matter. The principal was consulted and after re- 
ceiving his approval and encouragement, the stu- 
dents organized the project. The result was the 
birth of the Pulaski News, an eight-page com- 
munity paper which is published weekly during 
the school year. 


The English students see a real need for learn- 
ing to write correctly as their articles make up the 
content of the paper. At present the News has a 
subscription list of nearly 2,000. The bookkeeping 
classes keep the books; the typing classes do the 
typing for the project. Some of the printing is 
done in the school print shop. The soliciting for 
subscriptions and ads, the mailing of the paper 
and other tasks involved offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for business experience, meeting and con- 
versing with people and with the writing of usable 
English.—MicHAEL KAzAr in Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 











An ENRICHED Course for 
“SLOW NORMALS” 


y 
LORETTA E. KLEE 


HORTLY AFTER the re-opening of school 

following the Christmas vacation, I 
was invited to visit a class in world history. 
“I think you'll enjoy it,” the teacher said. 
“We're going to show and talk about our 
Christmas cards.” 

This was not my first visit to a “slow 
normal” class in senior high school. Fre- 
quently I was greeted with such comments 
as: “I don’t try to do too much with these 
people; just the minimum essentials. 
What's the use when they don’t remember 
anything?” “I’m doing my bit to hold these 
pupils in school until they’re eighteen (to 
keep them off the labor market), but some- 
times it all seems so useless.” “What would 
you do with these people when they simply 
can’t read?” 

With ideas similar to these in mind, I 
entered the class to which I had been in- 
vited, in time to hear the student-chairman 
say, “We all like to get Christmas cards, 
but I guess none of us knew before we 
studied the Renaissance, that lots of them 
are copies of beautiful paintings made away 
back, hundreds of year ago, in Europe. I 
think it’s pretty wonderful that we can 
still look at and have such lovely pictures 
made so long ago. Betty, would you like to 
show us the one you like best?” 

Betty slipped her “favorite Christmas 
card” into the opaque projector. A hush 
fell over the group as the beautiful “Ma- 
donna of the Rocks’ stood out, enlarged 
and lighted before them. “I like this card 
very much,” said the girl. “I feel, when I 
look at it, as though I could climb away 
back into that cave. You sort of sense the 
distance and deepness of it. The rocks look 


exactly like some I've seen along the river 
in back of my house. And Mary and the 
Baby look so nice. Even the angel looks 
like somebody you might know yourself. 
They all seem to like being where they are. 
I think the colors are beautiful too.” 

When Betty had returned to her seat, the 
pupils commented quietly and informally: 
“Leonardo da Vinci studied rocks, didn't 
he?” “That's probably why they look so 
real.” “He was an engineer too, I think.” 
“Yes, he even made a kind of flying-ma- 
chine.” “Imagine being able to do so many 
things.” 

For the next thirty minutes I shared with 
these boys and girls and their teacher the 
pleasure and thrill of learning, as one after 
another, reproductions of beautiful Renais- 
sance paintings found on Christmas greet- 
ing cards were lighted and enlarged for 
them. They noted the sensitivity of Giotto 
to the very human plight of the Holy 
Family as portrayed in the “Flight into 
Egypt.” There were comments on the effec- 
tive use of red by Bellini and Titian and 
the growing skill of the later Renaissance 
artists, as expressed in the several Madon- 
nas. And for the last, the tenderness and 
beauty of the “Supper at Emmaus.” 

I couldn’t help but contrast this method 
with the way I had been taught about 
Renaissance artists—a few black and whites 
in the textbook to look at, followed by 
simply listing names of men and _ their 
works! 

As the class left the room, I whispered 
to one of the boys, “Fine period, wasn't 
it?” His response was immediate. “I used 
to hate this stuff. Now I hate to have the 
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bell ring. It’s my favorite class. It’s ex- 
citing and interesting.” 

I could understand his feeling. There 
had been so much of value. Factual knowl- 
edge, names of artists and their works? Yes, 
of course, but so very much in addition. 
A real experiencing of aesthetic pleasure 
as the beautiful, warm colors were sensed 
by the pupils; a brief insight into an 
avenue of culture and enjoyment unfortu- 
nately closed to so many people; a desire, 
I am sure, to see more of these works of 
art and to know more of their makers; to 
have in one’s home reproductions of them. 
Who knows but that there may even have 
been awakened the desire to produce some- 
thing of beauty which might be shared with 
others? 

When the pupils had gone, I questioned 
the teacher as to this learning experience. 
Had this been “something special?” Did 
she use visual aids often? These children 
had been described as “slow normals,”’ yet, 
they seemed to the visitor to be very respon- 
sive, sensitive, and alert. What was the 
“secret’’? 

The teacher confessed that when she had 
been assigned this group she had been at 
a loss for methods. Her former teaching 
experience had been limited to working 
with “normal” and “accelerated” groups. 
Her colleagues advised her to teach the 
minimum essentials only, to find a text- 
book written at about fifth-grade reading 
level and an accompanying workbook. They 
recommended that she “drill on facts suf- 
ficiently to get the pupils through the exami- 
nations.” Field trips, speakers, pupil plan- 
ning? “Gracious, no. They just couldn't 
take it.” 

A few weeks of minimum essentials were 
enough to convince this teacher that some- 
thing was definitely wrong. Her pupils were 
frankly uninterested, almost to the point 
of antagonism toward the subject. They 
did their work in the classroom only under 
direct teacher guidance. They did abso- 
lutely no follow-up work in history either 
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in the libraries or at home. History, to 
them, was just a chore to be done under 
pressure. When questioned concerning 
their attitude, they explained, “We've had 
all this stuff before—even the same book. 
We get tired of all these stories.” 

“And so,” said the teacher, “I changed 
my methods entirely.” “Instead of a mini- 
mum essentials course for these slow nor- 
mals, I am carrying on an enriched course.” 
And her reasoning seemed to me to be 
logical and rich in implications for all 
teachers. 

Why limit learning experiences to the 
mastery of facts and stories written at a 
particular reading level? Do we learn only 
that which we read? Within five years these 
“slow normals” will be listening to candi- 
dates for public office. They will be arguing 
about taxes and political questions in the 
factories and stores. They will be sharing 
ideas as they carry on their activities of 
daily living. 

Without question, all high-school pupils 
need to be taught to read critically. But 
a great many need to be given even more 
training in critical listening. They need, 
too, to be equipped with ideas concerning 
the best in American and world culture in 
order that they may combat the false teach- 
ings of those who so effectively sway the 
minds of the uninformed. 

Great, moving, dynamic ideas can be 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The teacher about whom Miss Klee 
writes had been given a class of “slow 
normals”—and with it much advice on 
sticking to a sparse program of drill 
on minimum essentials. Instead, she 
set out to offer the class a lively, en- 
riched course on their levels of inter- 
est, with the results reported here. 
Miss Klee is director of social studies 
in the Ithaca, N.Y., Public Schools. 
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couched in simple language. High-school 
boys and girls, whether “slow normal” or 
not, need to be grappling with tough think- 
ing. To spend time re-telling stories of 
David and Goliath, and Washington cross- 
ing the Delaware, year after year, is a 
waste of public money and a neglect of 
responsibility toward American youth and, 
eventually, the American way of life. In- 
stead of thinking in terms of boys and 
girls who “simply can’t read,” keep in mind 
the men and women these boys and girls 
are going to be in the very near tomorrow. 

Let us cease thinking of the education 
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of any boy or girl in terms of “minimum 
essentials,” particularly when the connota- 
tion is mastery of factual detail for ex. 
amination purposes. All educable young 
people, regardless of reading level or scores 
on tests of scholastic aptitude, are entitled 
to rich, varied learning experiences. To 
limit any group, either in or out of school, 
to a “minimum” offering when others are 
getting a more enjoyable “bill of fare” is 
to invite class differences and antagonisms 
highly dangerous to a democratic govern- 
ment, such as we are earnestly trying to 
maintain in the United States. 


“IN MY OPINION...” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THE CLEARING 


The Death of a Cat 


To rHe Eprror: 


I am a regular subscriber and reader of THE 
CLEARING House. This magazine is available to my 
teachers. I wish to make my criticisms to your 
article in the March issue, p. 405, “The Death of 
a Cat.” 

It is most surprising to me that with all the 
good material available you should want to publish 
as poor an article as this. I am sure an article 
of this type can really do more harm to teachers 
than ten excellent ones may do good. It makes me 
shudder to think that we are ready to paint teachers 
as the author has done. Are there “teachers” who 
talk as “Sam Field”? Is it wise to create this type 
of character? Do you think the paragraph on page 
406, second column, is good writing and necessary 
to the philosophy supposedly contained in the 
article? 

As a school administrator and principal I wish 
to label this article as pure trash. A good basic 
philosophy, all that seems to have been needed was 
a good writer. 

Edward J. Seaman, Prin. 
Grammar School 
Perth Amboy, N.]J. 


Ed. Note: Could be. F.E.L. 





House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, ag space allows. Ed. 


And She Wasn’t Smiling 


To THE Eptror: 


As a home instructor in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, I met all kinds of youngsters who were 
ill, crippled, or excluded from school for some 
other reason. One, a heart case, was a tall, thin 
girl of thirteen, with an I.Q. of 66 and ability to 
do third-grade work in reading and spelling. After 
trying long and vainly to teach her to “borrow” 
in subtraction problems, I suggested to the mother 
that we drop arithmetic and let Ann take up sew- 
ing instead. Ann joyfully assented, and the mother 
agreed. But the next week the familiar arithmetic 
book and messy problems were waiting for me. 
Ann's father insisted upon arithmetic. 

“Why?” I asked. “What are you planning to do 
when you finish school? Where does your father 
expect you to need arithmetic?” 

“Well,” Ann replied seriously, “my father says 
I'm teo dumb to work in an office, but maybe I 
could get to be a school teacher.” 

I looked quickly at the mother. She was nodding 
agreement—and she was not smiling! 

Nina Willis Walter 
Pasadena 4, Cal. 


Ed. Note: You have admirable restraint, Miss 
Walker. F.E.L. 




















GYPPED! 
(I Went to Summer School—and Lost) 


By EDWIN 


HIS AFTERNOON, having returned home 

from school, I looked at my mail and 
promptly flung it, in disgust, into the 
trash basket, for I do not enjoy having my 
pocket picked. These were the offending 
words to which a college registrar was sug- 
gesting that I sign my name: “I enclose my 
check, made payable to P 
in the amount of $ , to cover the 
following course registration(s) in the 
Advanced and Graduate program, begin- 
ning... .” 

No, I shall not become a human link in 
the education chain gang this summer, I 
believe that, in fairness to next fall's crop 
of teen-agers, I should get outside beneath 
the sun and prepare myself in a natural 
way (physically and spiritually) for the 
fierce impact of next September's “wave of 
the future.” I shall read some; I shall write 
some; I shall fly a light plane some; I shall 
lie in the grass so low that I can smell the 
sweating turf and look up past buttercup 
branches at the clouds; I shall pick wild 
strawberries; I shall hear the farmers swear- 
ing about the weather; I shall regain the 
common touch and get away from schools 
and teachers. 

These things I shall do, for I have al- 
ready served time—much time—at summer 
schools, And I have spent during the sum- 
mers all the dollars which, by living parsi- 
moniously, I had been able to put by 
during the teaching year. I have taught 
the children of my compeers for twenty- 
one years, and now I can honestly state 
that I have not three hundred dollars in 
all the banks and investment houses of the 
world. Today I am in rebellion against that 
system which requires that the teachers on 
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one level (the public school) shall supple- 
ment the admittedly meager remuneration 
of teachers on the next level (the univer- 
sity). 

There is on the table here an open book 
in which are listed certain items of ex- 
pense, incurred during my most recent 
summer school incarceration (July-August 
1948). Here is what I see (The figures do 
not make me happy, for right now I need 
a new pair of black shoes.): 


Gosakiene, 007-0 GOUMMs: oo oc ccs ccccivcccess $ 56.47 
Oil and grease jobs ............6666 e000 12.46 
GMD denna anes db asbeeceeenascesdenasad 16.00 
DT Stedahsigtetinopemtemiagsnenasath kt 18.40 
EEE SiG ke ce cdks Goth cdenwane eas vhs-0es 135.00 
WEE Gaen ssn reeivestssccdnstancsanes $238.33 
The interested reader will notice the 


absence of such little items as food, living 
costs, wear and tear on vehicle and man, 
days and hours “lost” out of the life of one 
teacher. 

Lost? Yes, for the most part, the time and 
the cash were squandered; I, the would-be 
learner, “came out by the same door where 
in I went.” 

I quote from the scholarly, conservative 
“Harvard Report” (General Education in 
a Free Society, the chapter on “The Train- 
ing of Secondary School Teachers,” page 
15): 

“The vague phraseology too common in 
education circles . .. The committee is only 
too painfully aware how much educational 
discussion is carried on in language in- 
tended to conceal the absence of thought.” 

Long ago the writer learned by personal 
experience that education courses were “the 
bunk”—a sort of twilight hinterland, “a 
land where all things always seemed the 
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same,” a sort of Lotos-Eaters’ realm of un- 
reality wherein the dweller spoke like this: 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the 
shore 
Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 
and oar; 
O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
more. 
(Alfred Tennyson, “The Lotos-Eaters”) 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument .. . 
(The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam) 
Only to learn that those methods, blesséd for a 


spell, 
Were soon kicked out and swept away to hell. 
(Mr. Fitzgerald not guilty) 


We students of education gazed into 
clouded mirrors; we paid our money and 
served our time; we withdrew from their 
“dronoria” with our eyes weakened and 
our lenses, more unfocused than they were 
before we had gone in. This was the pre- 
‘cious learning time when we were being 
taught to pilot the thinking of the develop- 
ing brains of this somewhere hurtling re- 
public. 

Recently I have talked with many 
teachers, in several communities. None of 
them think that teacher-training institu- 
tions are essentially right or inspired. I 
shall enter some of the remarks verbatim: 

“Guidance? Yes, I have had some of the 
stuff. If a man takes one course in guidance, 
he has had it all.” 

“The professor talked about little ex- 
cept his book—of course we all had to pur- 
chase that book. One half of the time in 
this course was wasted.” 

“I had only two good teachers along the 
road to my master’s degree. If the G.I. bill 
hadn't called for regular attendance the 
profs would have talked to empty chairs 
most of the time. We ran a pool, gambling 
on the number of times the old boy would 
say, ‘Do you see?’ I won the money one day, 
having guessed 31. As a matter of fact, that’s 
about all I do remember about that par- 
ticular course.” 

“If you know the ropes, it’s a cinch to 


get your M.A. in Education. I wrote up 
one good education paper and used the 
thing six different times in as many sepa- 
rate courses—I just got a girl to retype the 
masterpiece on fresh paper.” 

“Mostly, you waste time at this degree- 
taking. Our prof kept us running back to 
him for two solid weeks till we had guessed 
just the right title for our final service 
paper. Dunninger could have done right 
well in that course.” 

Tens of thousands of teachers have taken 
the courses, purchased the books, tried to 
meet the inhuman assignments, only to 
find that they have invested in fool's gold. 
Listen to Henry C. Kittredge addressing 
250 teachers and administrators at the 
ninth annual forum on education of the 
Tuition Plan, Inc., held in New York City: 


The teacher of tomorrow will trust his own 
judgment more and the results of tests less—unless 
they are tests of his own devising. 

The last twenty years have seen the birth and 
growth of a new profession in this country, that 
of the Deviser of Tests. They are eager to find 
out everything that is in the mind and heart of 
boyhood, but they do not know any boys and 
would not like them very well if they did. So 
they stay smugly in their lairs and construct tests. 

They wouldn't do anyone any harm if we school- 
masters weren't so guileless as to take them seri- 
ously. Some of us have even learned the special 
jargon that the experts have created to lend mys- 
tery to their products, and have given the tests 
to our boys. That wouldn’t do any harm, either— 
the boys don’t particularly mind taking them; the 
harm comes when we begin to regard the results as 
important. .. . Even testmakers must live. . . . Buy 
their tests, but stop there. Attach no significance 
to them or you are lost. 


Dean Harry J. Carman of Columbia Col- 
lege seconded these remarks of Mr. Kit- 
tredge, thus proving, it would seem, my 
contention that if you go to summer school 
you may be buying a pig in a poke, a 
horse with the heaves. This teacher, for 
one, is just Yankee enough not to enjoy 
this sort of thing. I have been “seen com- 
ing” just once too often. 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
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mention of my Browning course. Let us go 
then, you and I, into the Browning class. 
I want to expose this one in some detail, 
for I believe that my experience will be 
duplicated again and again during the 
coming summer, and I desire to warn my 
colleagues to look carefully before they 
leap. Come, let us go in together: 

Out of doors the sun is shining and the 
elms stand up straight beneath the July 
sky. An airliner is slanting down for a 
landing on the three-mile-distant airport. 
In here there is the musty odor of old 
books and oiled floors; the light has a twi- 
light quality, for it filters through little 
ports of stained glass. We take chairs and 
timidly count the eleven other heads and 
shoulders. We wait. No person whispers. 
Beyond the wall, grass is being cut. 

We wait some more, and then we hear the 
shuffling, lagging footsteps of our teacher. 
He stands back there and looks. We can 
hear his short-breathed breathing. He is 
sixtyish and pudgy. His pants are cylindri- 
cal in all parts, not unlike those Chinese 
uniforms you see in the pictures. The coat 
is a darker shade of haze, not matching, not 
contrasting. This fellow with the fixed and 
enigmatic smile, I get to thinking, might 
have bunked in his clothes for the past 
fortnight in some sort of flophouse. 

Hopefully, another thought comes to the 
front: “Ah, at last we are to sit at the feet 
of a true mystic. What profundities are to 
be unfolded here! We shall be tuned in on 
the infinite. The souls of men, whole light- 
years away, will shortly begin to communi- 
cate with us and we shall begin to under- 
stand many things.” 

The great man has stood for some tenta 
tive moments upon his podium. Now he 
seats himself and begins to contemplate 
something away off, above and beyond our 
heads. We glance back, half expecting to 
see the sky, the sun, and the moon, and 
the spirit of Browning all there together. 
Husky words, half-whispered, begin to es- 
cape. We lean forward and hear: “I don’t 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Merry has retreated to the hills 
and raised the banner of revolt against 
summer schools. In this vehement 
manifesto, he asks whether you, son of 
toil, will bow down to the Burgundian 
summer schools, or whether you will 
break the chains that bind you and 
strike a blow for freedom. He teaches 
in Wetmore High School, Torrington, 
Conn. 





know why you are here. We shall start with 
“The Ring and the Book.’ Why any person 
should give up a summer to read “The Ring 
and the Book’ and all the other Browning 
poems is more than I know.” 

Humor! Soon the good doctor will lower 
his eyes and look at us, and let us know 
that he is aware of our existence. Soon we 
shall begin to get through to him “who 
never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward ...” 

Nothing happens—not a thing. For three 
days we shall sit there leaning forward, 
telling ourselves that everything must be 
all right. This is a good institution. (We 
have already paid our tuition—weeks ago.) 
Eventually there comes the blood-letting 
of disillusionment and after that the thun- 
derheads of rage. Our tired professor sits 
on day after summer day with his frowzy 
head tilted back against the wainscoting. 
If he speaks in sentences we cannot tell. 

There are words; sometimes there are 
the ghosts of ideas which mill about like 
motes in sunlight and are gone before they 
can be captured, interrelated, and fixed 
into any sort of pattern. We get to thinking 
that perhaps we are “lost” because we are 
stupid, insensitive souls—all previous evi- 
dence to the contrary. And this thought 
makes us seethe with anger until we squirm 
and hate all the seconds that go to make up 
the minutes of these abominable hours. 
We think that the end of summer school will 
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never come. We refuse to attend any 
further meetings of the Browning class. 
After three days away we receive a summons 
from the vague doctor. There ensues a 
three-quarter-hour period of listening to 
words, out of which we deduce that we shall 
receive our points. 

Yes, I did get the points, but the teacher 
gave not a single quiz throughout the five 
weeks preceding the test days. Nothing was 
planned. The reading assignments were en- 
tirely without reason—one hundred and 
two pages of Robert Browning every night. 
After two weeks of frantic driving of myself 
I gave up even trying to read the poems 
and related books which were “required 
reading.” At home the weeds grew in my 
beloved garden, and I had a perpetual eye- 
strain-induced headache; sleep, when it 
came, was not like the complete rest of the 
old days on the farm. 

Now for the matter of in-service work 
taken between the months of September 
and June: I wish to state flatly that I think 
the cause of better education for American 
youth would be greatly furthered if boards 
of education would actually forbid the tak- 
ing of courses “for credit” during the teach- 
ing year, Any teacher who takes such extra 
book work upon himself is thereby divert- 
ing a portion of his time, strength, and 
talents away from the boys and girls who 
need and deserve the best that he has to 
offer them. ? 

If teacher is preparing for a term exam- 
ination, he is bound to steal time away 
from his classes. There will be less check- 
ing of homework papers, less careful lesson 
planning, less patience with the time-con- 
suming suggestions of these children who 
need us and who will repay us with price- 
less friendship, if we can find time to meet 
them a bit more than half way. That 
teacher who goes the extra mile with his 
kids is a teacher happy in his work. Ah, 
but there are no points. 

A principal-friend of mine recently said: 
“I have been at that degree for six years 


steady. There has been no relief from 
course-taking. Two nights a week I go off 
to New . lam at it all summer. 
It is getting me down so that I can’t shake 
off colds the way I used to do. I was able 
to be in school just three days in January 
this year. Same thing in the summer— 
school all the time. And then September 
is here again. I feel that I’m stuck in a sort 
of revolving door—only thing is I can’t go 
around quite so fast as I used to.” 

“How about these courses?” I asked him. 
“Do they help?” 

My tired friend made a wry face. “You 
can’t tell where one ends and the next one 
starts off,” he said. “I don’t even remem- 
ber the names of the education courses. It's 
just credits you have to get behind you be- 
fore they'll give the degree.” 

“How much more money?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Three hundred a year more,” he said, 
“if I live.” 

I believe that that teacher is best who 
feels most strongly a genuine affection for 
children. If he loves them he will do for 
them to the utmost of his strength and 
time; and they in turn will reciprocate 
with a quality of work which was never 
done for your old-time disciplinarian. 

This quality of love and mercy is not 
learned in the best classrooms of education. 
I think it comes only from years of associa- 
tion with children. It is a quality which 
makes itself felt even when no words are 
spoken. Your true teacher does not disci- 
pline his charges with fear; he is a radiant 
light who warms and heals fully, as much 
by precedent as by his speaking. 

Lest I appear to be a person who scorns 
knowledge I hasten to add that I agree 
with the “Harvard Report” (General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, page 16g) when it 
says: “Without a zeal for knowledge, with- 
out the impulse of curiosity, the thinker 
will remain lazy and unproductive.” 

And again (page 173): “Poise comes from 
an inner reserve, from a clarity and con- 
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viction as to purpose. Without these, per- 
sonal force is apt to degenerate into that 
flashy and indeterminate equality mis- 
called ‘personality.’ ” 

These things I believe to be true. What 
I have been railing against is the summer 
school and extension methods of packing 
in every nervous day of the year, each hec- 
tic minute of every hour, Truth is not 
arrived at that way. Why not take a single 
course at your leisure some summer and 
have time for fishing, for lying on your 


* * * 


SIZE: “If it were possible to establish arbitrarily 
the enrollment size of the high school, what, from 
an educational point of view, would be the most 
desirable size?” That is the question, reports A. I. 
Oliver in School and Society, which he submitted 
to 86 “jurors.” He selected half of the jurors from 
among well-known educators who are experts on 
curriculum and small-school problems. The other 
half were superintendents and principals in the 
field, recommended by state boards of education. 
Votes of both groups were so similar that we can 
give just the totals. No one favored a high school 
with an enrollment as large as 2,000—and only 
about 4% thought an enrollment of 200 the best 
size. The 500-pupil high school won with a vote 
of 41%. Other votes on the most desirable enroll- 
ment size were: goo pupils, 7.7%; 400 pupils, 7.7%; 


750 pupils, 23%; 1,000 pupils, 15%; and 1,500 
pupils, 1%. 
PUBLIC-PRIVATE:  Public-school graduates 


achieve notably higher grades in college French 
classes than do private-school graduates, according 
to 2 recent studies made at Stanford University by 
Hermine Shekerjian, who reports the results in 
Modern Language Journal. In both studies, students 


Eprror’s NOTE: 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 


Good, bad, indifferent or im- 


and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief. 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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back in a boat as Thoreau used to do on 
Waldron Pond? That way will come under- 
standing and the peace that makes this 
life worth living at all. 

Teacher, I know why you can’t do it that 
way: You are so close to poverty that you 
are forced to “pack ‘em in,” and so you go 
back to school fagged out, confused, and 
penniless. Your employer is the public; 
that means that you are employed by every- 
body; and what is everybody's responsi- 
bility becomes nobody's. 


FINDINGS * * * 


who had had 2 years of French in secondary 
school, and had entered second-year French classes 
at the University, were used. The first study in- 
volved random selections of 200 public-school grad- 
uates and 200 private-school graduates. The former 
made about twice as many high scores (A) and 
half as many low scores (D and F) as the latter. 
In the second study, involving 75 matched pairs, 
the public-school graduates did even better. They 
made about 4 times as many A’s and only half as 
many D's and F's as the private-school graduates. 


LANGUAGE PUZZLER: High-school foreign- 
language teachers may be annoyed to learn that a 
great many colleges and universities don't know 
what to make of their work. A. E. Bigge tells in 
School and Society what he learned about the prob- 
lem in reports from 420 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In 28% of the institutions, students with one 
semester of high-school foreign language are placed 
in the second-semester course; in 52° the students 
are allowed to repeat the first-semester course with 
credit. Students who have had a year of high-school 
foreign language are placed in the second-year 
course in 60% of the institutions; and in 7% are 
allowed to take the first year over with credit. 
Only 39% of the institutions decide the matter by 
giving foreign-language achievement tests. So much 
for practice, which varies from what the reporting 
officials think should be done: 48% object to this 
repetition of language work for credit, 32% favor a 
repetition with credit, and some wish they knew 
what to think. And again, practices vary widely 
among universities, teachers colleges, and “other 
schools” as groups—but let's skip that. Mr. Bigge 
offers as the aspirin for the whole headache a plan 
for using foreign-language achievement tests. 











Lima’s Course for Adults: 


SOCIAL CONDUCT has 
GROWING PAINS 


By 
MARY BEERY 


vt Soutruw HicGu School, Lima, Ohio, we 
have been developing for the girls and 
boys in the eleventh and twelfth grades of 
school a one-semester elective course in 
etiquette and appearance known as Social 
Conduct. With the course now more or 
less established, we have begun to explore 
the possibilities of extending the work to 
other age levels. 

Our first outward move has been to adapt 
its basic features to adult usage and make 
this altered material available to the men 
and women of our community. In the 
process of creating an adult social-conduct 
course, the superintendent of schools called 
together the members of a newly organized 
committee on adult education. At this meet- 
ing it was agreed that we should offer a six 
weeks’ course, its weekly sessions to be an 
hour and a half in length, its content defi- 
nitely down-to-earth. 

The registration fee we set at four dol- 
lars. From that fee was to come my com- 
pensation and also the rental fee to be 
assessed us for the use of a classroom in one 
of our public high schools. If any money 
remained after we had met these expenses, 
it was to be available for course materials. 

Mimeographed sheets, announcing the 
dates and our course of study, were dis- 
tributed to school faculties, staff secretaries, 
and club women. The more general public 
was reached by our local newspaper, which 
furthered the publicity with two short 
articles. 

To well-informed friends I went for ad- 
vice. Too late I realized that, taken singly, 
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their notations were sound; collectively, 
only confusing. Too late? Well, setting out 
for my first adult class, I should have been 
ready to go ahead; instead, I was going in 
circles. Yes, I was to do this . . . I was not 
to do that . . . I must continually and care- 
fully watch for reactions, then chart my 
course accordingly . . . I must never scold, 
demand, or insist that anyone do anything 
. . . 1 must flatter and cajole . . . never 
make assignments . . . always seek volun- 
teers ... never call the roll .. . always know 
who was there . . . never do anything to 
suggest their former school days—adults 
prefer to keep those dear dead days beyond 
recall. 

Suddenly I was furious—with me, with 
well-meaning friends, with the adults whom 
I had yet to meet. Just what was so special, 
anyway, about these school-going adults— 
these post-teen-agers, once-teen-agers? As an 
adult student myself, had I ever necessi- 
tated more particular, more diplomatic 
methods than I use every day in teaching 
our younger people? 

Self-concentrating further for the next 
few blocks, I tried to determine what I want 
from the classes in which I enrol. What | 
want, I decided, is this: information on my 
own mental level, simplified only if neces- 
sary for the good of the group; no theory 
unless proved by practice; repetition only 
if it serves a purpose; no beating around 
the bush or avoiding the issue; leadership, 
assumed by a person so interested in his 
subject that his stimulating energies create 
student action. 
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Adult reasoning? Not necessarily. Those 
student wants are ageless. Anyone joining a 
class with serious intent hopes to accom- 
plish something. Usually he is satisfied to 
emerge with renewed enthusiasm and a 
fresh fund of facts, the enthusiasm to carry 
him safely through the process of assimilat- 
ing those same facts. 

As you can readily imagine, the number 
of blocks between me and that first adult 
social-conduct class were dwindling fast. 
There wasn’t a minute to lose, so—off I 
went on another tangent. What kind of per- 
son the adults would want me to be, I had 
forgotten to ask. With teen-agers I was 
always myself, but of course they were used 
to me. With adults—still, wouldn't I just 
have to be myself as long as I was I? How 
else could I do my best? 

Suddenly I was no longer afraid of that 
first adult class. Being my best self meant 
action, and for that I was ready. 

Our first meeting was to be centered 
around two units: posture and grooming. 
Five minutes after the superintendent of 
schools had introduced me—and departed 
(only the feminine half had turned up for 
improvement), we were in the midst of 
posture exercises. You know the type: 
“Chest up, shoulders down, hips under. 
Oh, come now—get those shoulders down! 
Tummy in—in—in!” Et cetera. We prac- 
ticed standing, sitting down, walking; we 
learned what to do with one’s hands and 
feet, how to carry purses and packages, how 
to pick up objects. 

Grooming pointers included not just 
soap-and-water and cleansing cream-skin 
freshener routines, but hair care, nails, eye- 
brow grooming, oral hygiene, depilatories, 
and deodorants. Briefly I outlined plans for 
the next meeting. “Since we have no men 
in the class, I'd like to give one of you a 
facial,” I told them. “Will someone volun- 
teer?” 

Up went three hands; simultaneously, 
someone from the back row called out, 
“Why don’t we each have one? You could 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 

For some years Miss Beery has taught 
a course in Social Conduct for the stu- 
dents of South High School, Lima, 
Ohio. In this article she tells about 
her experiences in teaching an eve- 
ning social-conduct course for adults. 
What with the rapid growth of adult 
education in the high-school field, 
readers may be cheered by her opinion 
that on the whole, adults are more en- 
thustastic, congenial, and cooperative 
students than teen-agers. Or did you 
suspect that all along? 





supervise while we do the work!” 

Our second evening session got off to a 
quick, clean start. Yes, rapidly everybody 
removed all makeup so that each could 
try on, barefaced, some three dozen differ- 
ent swatches of crepe paper and thus deter- 
mine the best shades and tints for her 
wardrobe. After that we discussed makeup 
and its proper application. This part we 
did slowly so that everybody could follow 
the procedure—literally and step by step. 

At our third meeting we had a series of 
two-minute talks on topics assigned the 
previous week, topics relative to social con- 
duct. These talks included: “Telephone 
Courtesies,” ““The New Look for Women,” 
“The Bold Look for Men,” “The Impor- 
tance of Soap,” “Line and Fit in Clothes,” 
“Clever Parties,” “Formal Wear,” “Tip- 
ping,” “Western Union.” 

Some of the talks disclosed real ingenu- 
ity. For example, the person whose topic 
was “Gift-Wrapping” illustrated her talk 
with a number of packages gift-wrapped 
for the occasion. They not only created a 
great deal of interest in her topic but also 
proved the soundness of her ideas. Another 
person, assigned “Name Cards and Station- 
ery,” produced samples of letter paper, told 
us for what purposes each type was suitable, 
and showed us how to fold sheets and fold- 
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ers to fit their envelopes as well as how to 
insert them correctly. 

After these talks had been concluded, 
we criticized individual voices and sug- 
gested ways to improve them. We also dis- 
cussed stance, mannerisms, and some of 
the techniques effective in public speaking. 

The fourth meeting covered a wide field 
—that of social etiquette. My own talk 
helped furnish material for the discussion 
that followed, but the ten questions on eti- 
quette which each member had compiled 
during the previous week helped still more. 
Incidentally, I had asked that they confine 
their questions to those whose answers they 
really wanted to know. The result was more 
thought provoking than I had anticipated. 
By the end of the forum I, too, was want- 
ing to know the answers to some of those 
questions! 

Going to our fifth meeting, we looked 
more like cover-dish party goers than we 
did a night-school group. The units that 
evening were: table settings, table manners, 
and restaurant procedure. To facilitate in- 
struction I had asked each member to bring 
enough china, crystal, linen, and silver for 
one cover. 

The last evening we talked about travel: 
hotels, tipping, ships, trains, busses, air- 
planes. Some of our people had been in 
Europe, others in Asia, still others in 
Bermuda, Nassau, and Mexico; almost 
everyone had traveled extensively in our 
own country. Their combined experiences 
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kept the discussion cosmopolitan and _in- 
tensely interesting. 

To draw conclusions about adult educa- 
tion would be a foolish gesture on my part. 
With my experience so limited I have no 
right to expound on its pros and cons. Yet, 
I must say, the members of this initial 
group were definitely inspiring. Among 
them were teachers, wives, and daughters 
of professional men, business people, secre- 
taries, club women. Probably there was a 
thirty-year range in ages. Yet the variations 
in age and background seemingly had no 
effect upon the questions they asked or the 
answers they gave as possible solutions to 
social problems, 

Officially our classes met from 7:30 P.M. 
to g P.M. Actually, they lasted more often 
than not until 10 P.M. or later. When I did 
dismiss them on time, we usually stood 
around for another forty minutes, talking 
social usage. 

Adults slow to respond to suggestions? 
Certain to disapprove of concerted group 
action? Bound to rebel if not carefully con- 
sidered apart from school regime? I don’t 
think so. I'll even wager that the average 
adult is a more enthusiastic, congenial, and 
cooperative student than the average teen- 
ager. Why? Because adults appreciate what 
they want. Help them assimilate facts and 
they eagerly spread the news. Aren’t their 
friends already asking that we form a sec- 
ond adult class in social conduct? And that 
without prompting from us. 


Donation 


By GRACE B. MORTENSEN 


I had a little pupil, 

His face was grimy pink. 

His hands had hardly ever had 
Acquaintance with a sink. 
But the smile upon his face 
Was beatific, nothing less. 





He proudly placed within my hands 
A slightly soiled and sticky mess. 
“Here, I saved this for you, Teacher; 
It's the last one in the sack.” 

What could I say but—“Lovely!” 
And—“Thank you, Jack!” 
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Cooperative achievement 
of Maplewood community 


and MUSIC x ROOM 


By 
W. EDWARD YOUNG 


HE MOST popular room at Fielding 

School and the one in which we feel 
the greatest pride is our modern library 
and music room. We are proud of it not 
only because of its very attractive decor, 
but also because it is the successful end re- 
sult of parents and school people working 
together to reach a worthy goal. 

The faculty, parents, and pupils, with 
the cooperation of the board of education, 
superintendent of schools, and art super- 
visor, were responsible for the transforma- 
tion of a spare classroom into a place where 
pupils enjoy furthering their interest in 
reading and music. The project, initiated 
as a testimonial to a former principal who 
had served many years in this building, was 
a cooperative venture requiring the best 
efforts of the entire group. 

Plans drawn by the art supervisor with 
representatives of the aforementioned 
group were based on a color scheme of 
green and old rose. They included celotex 
coverings for the blackboards and the con- 
struction of modern bookshelves of varying 
heights for the front and side of the room. 
In order to ensure maximum light for 
reading, a valance and side draperies were 
designed for the window side of the room, 
with padded benches beneath the entire 
length of the windows. Provision was made 
for the enlargement of the classroom closet 
to accommodate picture files. 

The board of education—upon comple- 
tion of the plans—assigned a crew of main- 
tenance men to do the necessary carpentry 
and painting. A soft green paint on the 
walls and a darker shade of green for the 


woodwork provided a restful background 
for the old-rose bookshelves, piano, tables, 
and chairs. 

The faculty, parents, and children initi- 
ated a fund-raising campaign to purchase 
materials and equipment. Seed sales, plays, 
exhibits, and a well-attended card party 
all contributed their share to the attain- 
ment of the financial goal. The monies ob- 
tained were used to purchase books, library 
supplies, a rose colored rug, draperies, 
cushions for the window benches, new up- 
holstery for the library rockers, etc. 

The PTA purchased a sound recorder for 
the room. Individual parents donated 
paintings for the walls as well as books 
and magazines. 

The finished product is a room to be 
proud of and to enjoy. It is not only a 
testimonial to a former principal, but also a 
testimonial to a fine example of coopera- 
tion among board members, school officials, 
teachers, parents, and children. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The aitractive, well-equipped new 
library and music room of the Field- 
ing School, Maplewood, N.J., is a re- 
sult of the cooperative efforts of school 
and community. Faculty, parents, and 
students worked in the fund-raising 
campaign and in planning the trans- 
formation of a spare classroom into the 
room that is now the pride of the 
school. Mr. Young is principal of the 
school. 
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Junior-High In-Service 
Training Activities 


By 
HANS KOOLEN and G. L. OGDEN 


VEN THOUGH the junior high schools of 

California have been generally ac- 
cepted for several decades, the selection and 
training of teachers for this “lower second- 
ary school” have been opportunistic and 
of a catch-as-catch-can nature. The training 
institutions prepare teachers for either the 
elementary school or for the “high” school, 
but not for the “middle” school. This is 
true in many other states. 

All too often, as a result, teachers find 
themselves teaching in a junior high school 
through some purely fortuitous set of cir- 
cumstances without either purposeful and 
adequate professional preparation or the 
will to make the junior high school a way 
of life. Unfortunately, such teachers not 
infrequently consider young adolescents as 
noisy, unwholesome little imps from whom 
they long to escape. They do not accept, 
enjoy, or understand these young people, 
much less believe in the junior high school 
as an essential and valid unit of our educa- 
tional system, with its philosophy of ac- 
tivity, experimentation, exploration, ori- 
entation, and social adjustment. 

Although one may arbitrarily differenti- 
ate between pre-training and in-service 
training, the two have much in common 
and are indistinguishable in many respects. 
Potentially, in-service training is much 
richer and more meaningful, more varied 
and extensive. Once one starts teaching, 
professional learnings become more selec- 
tive and self-directed. The teacher-learner’s 
needs are more clearly defined than during 
the pre-training period. 

This situation is especially true for teach- 


ers who plan to make their career at this 
level, especially for those whose previous 
training has been chiefly directed at either 
the elementary or the senior-high level. 

In-service training activities may be con- 
veniently classified as group or individual. 
They are usually planned to occur within 
the confines of the individual school, or 
within the school system, or elsewhere. 

Under the circumstances, in-service train- 
ing is especially desirable for junior-high- 
school teachers. This article presents some 
phases of group and individual in-service 
training activities which are needed to im- 
prove the quality of teaching in junior high 
schools. 

A. Group Activities. These are activities 
which involve group purposing, planning, 
and participation. All too often they in- 
volve only group participation, but group 
purposing and planning are of equal im- 
portance. 

1. Group Activities Within a School. 
Every faculty is organized in some manner, 
and for some purpose. Probably the need 
for building a cohesive, interdependent, 
smooth-working group is of first impor- 
tance. Of next importance is the need for 
professional growth. A faculty organization, 
consciously developed, can accomplish these 
ends by a variety of means, of which the 
following are fairly common. 

a. Faculty meetings provide _ in- 
service training if properly planned and 
conducted. Their main functions are to 
permit the faculty members to: discuss to- 
gether matters of common interest concern- 
ing the school; to issue and clarify adminis- 
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trative policies; to listen to inspirational 
talks; to transact necessary faculty business; 
and to enjoy brief social periods together. 
The preferable type is that worked out on 
a cooperative basis, in which faculty and 
administration define their problems to- 
gether. The other all-too-common type is 
the one dominated and dictated in a one- 
sided manner by the administration, in 
which a curtain is drawn between faculty 
and administration. 

b. Departmental conferences can do 
much in training the new teacher. They 
provide some planning of activities, orien- 
tation in established school procedures, and 
even some supervision—all of which are 
needed for a successful school program. 

c. Grade-level meetings are valuable 
in bringing together teachers from several 
fields who work on the same level and on 
similar problems. Such meetings afford an 
excellent opportunity for exchange of ideas 
and add effectiveness to the classroom work 
of all participants. 

d. Curriculum meetings center at- 
tention upon the curriculum or courses of 
study and adaptations for the particular 
school. Such meetings provide opportunity 
for study, exchange of ideas, and the de- 
velopment of a feeling of belonging and of 
contributing to the school. Responsibility 
for curriculum development frequently en- 
courages maximum growth. 

e. Organized workshops provide op- 
portunity for orientation in the work of the 
school. Teachers are thus enabled to work 
uninterruptedly for a longer period of time 
than can be afforded by short conferences, 
curriculum committees, or other similar 
group meetings. Most value is derived from 
work on some problem or group of prob- 
lems which need to be solved for the school, 
either immediately or in the near future. 
The probability that the results will be 
used assures real interest and genuine en- 
deavor to secure sound results. 

f. Faculty reading circles in which 
reports are made on educational literature 
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have great value when properly motivated 
and directed. Their greatest value lies in 
the help they give the busy teacher to keep 
up on professional reading without having 
to do it all himself. 

g. An orientation program held 
prior to the opening of the school year has 
great value for new teachers, or for all 
teachers at times when major changes are 
being made in the school program. More 
and more schools are adopting such a plan, 
not only as an in-service training measure, 
but also as a way of starting off a school 
year smoothly and efficiently. 

h. Social functions should be 
planned, but not “stuffy.” It is imperative 
for the welfare of a teaching group that 
members know one another socially as well 
as professionally. They need to play to- 
gether. Preferably, social affairs should be 
planned and conducted by the faculty 
through a social committee, although more 
formal social gatherings planned by the 
administration, to bring all groups to- 
gether, may have their place. Parentheti- 
cally, let it be said that not all social func- 
tions need to include the entire faculty; 
nor do all such functions need to be held 
away from the school. Those which include 
the entire faculty should also, in all prob- 
ability, include the total staff: clerical, cus- 
todial, etc. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The special need of junior-high- 
school teachers for in-service training, 
and activities which can achieve that 
purpose, are presented by the authors. 
This article is adapted from a chapter 
in the Handbook for California Jun- 
ior High Schools, which is being pub- 
lished this spring. M. E. Herriott, edi- 
tor of the book, and principal of La- 
fayette Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, Cal., sent the manuscript to THE 
CLEARING HOUuseE. 
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2. Group Activities Within a School 
System. Most junior high schools are an in- 
tegral part of a school system. Activities 
planned on a system-wide basis tend to 
broaden teachers’ perspectives and provide 
an orientation for their classroom and local 
school functions. The following are widely 
used activities of this nature. Let it be 
noted that these activities are often organ- 
ized on a wider basis than a single school 
system. Neighboring systems frequently or- 
ganize cooperative projects. More often, the 
ofice of the county superintendent of 
schools coordinates these activities. 

a. Institute meetings, when properly 
organized, can be of some service in the 
training of teachers. Usually they are of 
such short duration that they serve only as 
inspiration of a temporary nature. 

b. Workshops are rapidly taking the 
place of the more traditional type of in- 
spirational institute. Teachers are drawn 
together from several schools to work on 
problems of mutual interest to them, such 
as the science course of study for the eighth 
grade, or the equipment and supplies 
needed for teaching reading to the mentally 
retarded, or the ways and means of inter- 
cultural education. 

c. Committees of teachers drawn 
from several schools often pool their in- 
formation and thus prevent many central- 
office pronouncements from being inappli- 
cable throughout the system. Such commit- 
tees often develop into functioning work- 
shops. 

d. Excursions to places of commu- 
nity interest and importance have much 
value and are coming to have a place in 
the in-service training of teachers. Profes- 
sionally sponsored excursions are usually 
conducted as group activities. Acquaintance 
with the community helps with planning 
student activities of a community nature. 
Such knowledge also serves to make the 
teacher a more vital part of the life of the 
community. 

3. Group Activities Outside a School 


System. Relatively few teachers take a vital 
role in group activities outside their own 
school system. An occasional teacher will 
work on a state or national committee or 
attend a conference called on a regional or 
even international basis. But out-of-the- 
system group activities for most teachers are 
confined to relatively passive membership 
in professional organizations. 

Membership in_ professional organiza- 
tions is valuable and should be encouraged. 
In fact, the minimum memberships for any 
teacher should include the following: the 
local school faculty organization; the local 
system-wide teacher organization, if one 
exists; the state organization; the National 
Education Association; and the national 
organization of teachers of the faculty mem- 
ber’s special interest. Some teachers find 
real satisfaction and personal growth 
through becoming members of other pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, civic, and social 
groups. 

B. Individual Activities. Many activities 
productive of professional growth are es- 
sentially individual in nature, tailored, as 
it were, to the special needs of each teacher. 
Even though group influence cannot be 
wholly divorced from the activity, the pur- 
posing is essentially individual. The follow- 
ing activities fall in this category. 

1. Individual Activities Within a 
School. Every teacher can find within the 
confines of his own school means for 
furthering his growth without organizing 
groups of other teachers. Among the possi- 
bilities are the following. 

a. Princtpal-teacher 
after classroom visits should be arranged, 
especially if the visit has been made with 
the purpose of judging a teacher's work. It 
is demoralizing to a teacher to have such 
a visit followed by complete silence. Con- 
structive criticism is not only expected—it 
is a morale builder and essential to profes- 
sional growth. 

b. Professional reading is a part of 
every teacher’s professional life. Every 
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junior high school should have a profes- 
sional library consisting of books and 
magazines selected for their application to 
junior-high problems. It should be super- 
vised by an active professional committee 
whose function it is to keep it up to date 
and to call attention to worthwhile articles. 

c. Visiting other teachers’ classes 
within the school according to some plan 
has great value for old and new teachers 
alike, if approached in the right spirit and 
with the complete agreement of the teacher 
visited. Every school has teachers doing ex- 
cellent jobs of teaching, and they can well 
serve as an inspiration to others. 

d. Serving as hosts to new teachers 
helps established teachers of a school to 
gain fuller understanding for themselves 
while helping the new teachers to “take 
root.” Such a sponsor should be carefully 
selected, and should be one with a proper 
perspective, proved reliability, and 
thorough knowledge of and sympathy with 
the program of the school. Any other type 
of sponsor would defeat the purpose of the 
program and do more harm than good. 

2. Individual Activities Within a 
School System. Opportunities of this sort 
are comparatively rare, although an occa- 
sional visiting day to see the work of an- 
other school or to observe an unusually 
skillful teacher at work frequently provides 
inspiration and ideas for greater service. 
This type of opportunity can well be more 
widely encouraged by school officials on an 
organized and carefully supervised level. 

3. Individual Activities Outside a 
School System. These activities are chiefly 
concerned with further study and personal 
growth. 

a. Summer school and_ evening 
classes help teachers to broaden their aca- 
demic and professional qualifications and 
to gain special information useful in the 
current teaching assignment. The wise and 
ambitious teacher takes full advantage of 
these opportunities. Care often needs to be 
taken that teachers do not overload during 


the course of the school year, lest study 
interfere with teaching efficiency. 

b. Sabbatical leaves are permitted 
by California law. Their purpose is to pro- 
vide for the temporary release of teachers 
from permanent positions (without the 
necessity of resigning) in order that they 
may broaden their understandings and in- 
crease their worth through further study, 
research, and travel. During the leave, 
school systems usually pay a portion (often 
50 per cent) of the normal salary, with a 
contractual arrangement that the teacher 
must return to his position for a specified 
period (one or two years) following termi- 
nation of the leave. Teachers should take 
full advantage of this opportunity to re- 
new their energy and get further training 
without loss of position, and with only 
temporary reduction in salary. 

c. Exchange teaching positions pro- 
vide great personal stimulation and new 
perspectives. Every year opportunities are 
offered teachers to exchange positions with 
teachers in other states and to some extent 
in foreign lands. But the advantages are 
not limited to the purely personal, for the 
faculty of the school gains from contact 
with the exchange teacher during the 
“home” teacher’s absence, as well as from 
the teacher upon his return. There must be 
safeguards, of course, but these are readily 
established. 

C. The In-Service Training Program. 
The multitude of activities suggested in 
the preceding pages may be carried on in 
a more or less haphazard manner, as dic- 
tated by personal whim. Or they may be 
organized as a program suited to the recog- 
nized and most significant needs of the 
particular community, school, faculty, and 
faculty member. Boards of education usu- 
ally establish a policy which provides funds 
and direction for some type of in-service 
training. Superintendents, principals, and 
faculties are honor bound to take as full 
advantage as possible of these provisions. 
Well organized and effective programs 
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should be developed and maintained. 

Conceivably, the need for a purposeful 
program is greater in junior high school 
than at any other level, because of the di- 
verse professional backgrounds of most 
teachers, which rarely fit them especially 
for junior-high teaching. 

The following are some suggestions that 
should be thoroughly explored by a faculty 
in setting up an in-service training pro- 
gram. 

1. The nature of the young adolescent: 
his growth patterns (physical and emo- 
tional), his fundamental needs, and so on. 

2. The unique position of the junior 
high school in the educational system. 

3. The characteristics of the successful 
junior-high teacher. 
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4- The social and economic structure of 
the community in which the school is lo- 
cated. 

5. The needs for intercultural education. 

6. The elementary schools and the senior 
high schools (or junior college) from which 
pupils are received and to which they are 
sent. 

7. The junior-high curriculum: its pres- 
ent status, its strengths, and its weaknesses. 

8. The special services available to the 
schools: both those provided by the board 
of education and by other community 
agencies. 

g. The possibilities of extracurricular 
activities. 

10. The administrative organization of 
the school. 


Recently They Said: 


Here’s What Students Want 


Questionnaires were recently sent to the graduat- 
ing students of nine Los Angeles, Cal., high schools 
asking for suggestions and reactions to their school- 
ing in the light of practical living. The following 
are the most frequent items occurring in the 
answers of high-school graduates: 

1. Want more guidance—especially vocational 
guidance. Counselors often are too busy to help you. 

2. Want more practical courses. 

3. Want to be taught how to study—better study 
habits. 

4. Want teachers to treat 11th and 12th graders 
more like grown-ups than children—resent fences, 
boundary lines, restrictions, etc.—Los Angeles School 
Journal. 


Attack on Failure 


If schools could dedicate their efforts for a con- 
centrated attack on what can be done for the 
failing pupil for even as little as a three-year 
project, it appears certain that the greatest educa- 
tional gains of a century would result. And, in 
addition, our schools would be a much happier and 
more effective environment for the teachers, the 


pupils, and the appreciative citizenry who witness 
the phenomenal change in atmosphere about “the 
old school house.”—G. D. McGratu in Peabody 
Journal of Education. 


Rowdy “Supporters” 


From one side of the nation to the other schools 
are being criticized for fanatical and uncontrolled 
and thoroughly unsportsmanlike “supporters.” Such 
criticism raises sound questions as to whether .. . 
inter-school competition and athletics do not in 
the end result in more poor training than good. 
How can we hope to teach aggressive and courage- 
ous gentlemanliness with sport programs which 
apparently pander to mob hysteria, lack of control, 
and wilful destruction—not only pander to it, but 
often seem actively to encourage it? 

Does loyalty mean gross partisanship to the ex- 
clusion of any consideration of merit and worth? 
Does “supporting your team” mean using every 
snide device to heckle and confuse officials and 
competitors? If “loyalty” does mean overbearing 
partisanship, then we cannot teach both “loyalty” 
and sportsmanship.—Rosert C. LAMBORN in Inde- 
pendent School Bulletin. 
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Data for a unit on 


‘our neighbor upstairs” 


Is IMPORTANT NOW 


By 
ANNA C. WILLIAMS 


ost AMERICANS take our neighbors up- 
M stairs for granted, and then we forget 
them and their potentialities until vacation 
time rolls around. World Wars I and II 
should have taught us our basic error on 
this approach. Events since then should 
have underscored our mistake. 

Canadians are earning an increasing im- 
portance within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and within the United Nations. 
Canada has stakes of considerable size in 
Latin America, especially in the Caribbean, 
and also in the Far East. Many of the eco- 
nomic and political problems on which 
there was close cooperation between the 
United States and Canada during World 
War II continue to be matters of joint con- 
cern and action. The joint military opera- 
tions in the Arctic and atomic-energy prob- 
lems are examples of these. Yet Canada is 
not a member of the Pan American Union 
because, as Mr. L. B. Pearson stated in an 
address to the Herald Tribune Forum in 
New York on March 8, 1947, “The short 
answer is that we have never been asked.” 

Although at the present time Canada is 
suffering from a dollar shortage, she pos- 
sesses raw-material resources which are of 
both strategic and material value to the 
United States. Americans should have a 
better understanding of Canada as a whole 
and of the issues which particularly affect 
cooperation between the two countries. In 
order to continue the long history of suc- 
cessful arbitration between Canada and the 
United States it is necessary that we be in- 
formed on the Canadian point of view. A 
greater amount of information on Canada 
should be included in our educational pro- 


grams, from the later elementary school to 
the adult-education levels. 

Sources of information continually in- 
crease in number and variety. These ma- 
terials are obtainable for educational pur- 
poses either without charge or for a small 
amount. After materials have been used, 
they may well be deposited in local li- 
braries, except, of course, in the case of 
films, which are usually borrowed or rented. 

Following is a partial list of sources for 
information on Canada from the Canadian 
point of view: 

The Canadian Weekly Bulletin, published by the 
Canadian Government: Information Division of the 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 
The Department also is the source of the following: 
Catalogue of Available Publications, October 1948; 
Canada from Sea to Sea and Fact Sheets on Canada 
(available in French and English); and the official 
Handbook of Canada, 1948. 

Films on Canada. Address inquiries to: The Ca- 
nadian National Film Board, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill., and 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

The Canadian Institute for International Affairs, 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
This organization is similar to our Foreign Policy 
Association. It will supply references and materials 
for adult study groups. Examples: Canada and the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mrs. Williams has been doing re- 
search on Canada in behalf of her 
social-studies course in Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. She explains 
why classroom study of Canada is 
timely now, and she presents a partial 

list of sources of information. 
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World Tomorrow, edited by Violet Anderson (1944); 
Newfoundland: Economic, Diplomatic and Strategic 
Studies, edited by R. A. McKay (Oxford University 
Press, 1946); “Transition to Atlantic Bastion,” by A. 
R. M. Lower; Canada and the Pan American System, 
by Soward and Macauley. “Contemporary Problems 
Series,” No. 21. 
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them in their study. 


A Time to Dance 


By JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


The month of June, I think, is best 
Of all that mark the year; 

The birds are singing near their nest, 
The days are bright and clear. 


The faces of the girls and boys 
Show troubles treated lightly; 

Their voices echo many joys, 
Their attitude is sprightly. 


I know that all this jollity, 
This wonderful elation, 

This undisguised frivolity, 
Is due to the vacation. 


But I will really not condemn 
Their effervescent features. 
Though summer means a lot to them, 
It’s double for the teachers! 
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Getting Ready for Company: 


How Hastings High prepared to entertain 
exchange visitors from Iceland & France 


By GRACE BLANCHARD 


E'VE HAD some fun at Hastings High 

School this January just getting ready 
for company. No, that isn’t exactly true; 
it really went back long before 1949. And 
on third thought, I'm not even sure that 
we were “just getting ready for company” 
either. 

Yes, we were expecting Jean Claude Sallé 
from France, and Rosa Bjork Thorbjorns- 
dottir from Iceland, two of the thirty-four 
exchange students to visit the United States 
from Marshall Plan countries. These two 
students were each to spend two weeks as 
guests of Hastings High School, and we 
joined forces—575 students and thirty teach- 
ers—to make sure that we'd be up to the 
honor of being gracious hosts. 

Early in December, students had volun- 
teered to provide homes for these guests, 
and the student-faculty committee organ- 
ized plans for their entertainment. So far, 
only a dozen of our 605 seemed really con- 
cerned about the project. However, that 
isn't the way it worked out. 

When it was suggested to the English 
department that students write composi- 
tions on “What We Would Like to Know 
about France and Iceland” or “How We 
Should Entertain Our Guests,” this served 
as a tip to some individual thinking in 
many of the classes. In one class the boys 
and girls became so inquisitive about the 
Marshall Plan countries that they decided 
to do some reconnoitering—even if it was 
vicarious—in every one of these lands. To 
facilitate a sharing of their findings, this 
group elected a chairman for the project 
and picked committees for an “armchair 
travel bureau” and for planning and dis- 


play of posters and other bulletin material. 
Before the end of the second class period 
each of the pupils had volunteered to be 
the “expert” on one of these countries. 

As nebulous and haphazard as the am- 
bitious planning by these committees 
threatened to be at the outset, before the 
week was over the teacher realized that 
among the twenty-two attracted by these 
far-away places, there were several who 
might very well live up to their term, “‘ex- 
pert.” John’s brother had been stationed 
in Iceland. Peggy lived a few houses from a 
gentleman from Norway. Lydia's parents 
had lived some months in Denmark. Then, 
we have our own Greek and Italian stu- 
dents, both fresh from their homelands in 
1947. Of course, everyone found some li- 
brary research necessary, too. 

Six days after the mimeographed pro- 
posal about composition topics, this Eng- 
lish class met as usual in room 310, period 
3, but we were soon whisked away by our 
travel bureau representatives to brief, vivid 
pictorial and verbal glimpses of the coun- 
tries sharing our Marshall Plan program of 
reconstruction. This is the student-secre- 
tary’s estimate of the project as recorded in 
the minutes of our final meeting: 

We've made many personal gains in our project. 
We've learned how to use different sources of in- 
formation and organize them into a well-delivered 
report. The realism of being able to think “maybe 
I'll go there someday” brought the countries closer 
to us and helped us enjoy learning about our 
neighbors. (A few of us also gained practice in 


parliamentary procedure.) Of course, we'll be better 
prepared to talk intelligently with our guests. 


It is small groups like this of 22 students which 
will comprise the world of tomorrow, the world 
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we'll live in. Although we can't all play leading 
roles in the coming drama of world civilization we 
shall all have supporting parts, and with our 
knowledge of our “foreign” friends we can't miss 
our cue to let our part have a happy ending. 


This was just one example of the ingenu- 
ity displayed among the students in getting 
ready for our company. Another suggestion 
was to have Miss Betty Lou Switzer, grad- 
uate of Hastings in 1947 and our representa- 
tive to Ecuador in the exchange program 
of that year, speak to us at assembly the 
Wednesday before our first guest’s arrival. 

Miss Switzer told of her experiences in 
the light of what she had enjoyed most 
while visiting in South America. She gave 
the students several timely hints on practi- 
cal entertaining, even to the point of sug- 
gesting what not to talk about in order to 
avoid embarrassing moments for our guests. 
She said that some exchange students had 
undergone rather gruelling interviews 
about their backgrounds, with questions 
such as, “Is it true that your people eat 
only raw meat?” “Do the people in your 
part of the country wear shoes every day?” 
And she advised, “Don’t make it a twenty- 
four-hour round of activity. You know your 
visitor will get tired, too.” 

Every department shared our guests. Jean 
Claude enjoyed chemistry demonstrations. 
Rosa asked numerous questions about the 
biology department’s biological Christmas 
tree. In social-studies classes, both joined in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Recently the students of Hastings, 
N.Y., High School were hosts to two 
of the thirty-four exchange students 
who visited the United States from 
Marshall Plan countries. Their two- 
week guests were from Iceland and 
France. This article tells how the re- 
sourceful Hastings students got ready 
to be good hosts. Miss Blanchard 

teaches English in the school. 





panel discussions on several phases of “The 
World We Want.” English classes gave 
them an opportunity to share reactions to 
authors of their homelands—Gunnerson, 
Hugo, de Maupassant—and to those of 
America and other countries—Lewis, Rawl- 
ings, Cronin, Shaw, among others. 

There were the usual teas, dinners, lunch- 
eons, assembly programs, basketball games, 
and special dances. Aside from the informal 
atmosphere of these social events, they gave 
our boys and girls a real understanding of 
our visitors. One of the students from Gra- 
ham School, a children’s home which sends 
students to Hastings High School, invited 
Jean Claude to his cottage for dinner. After 
their meal, they toured all the buildings 
of the school. Jean Claude's eyes sparkled 
with genuine enthusiasm at all he saw. 
When he was shown the school’s supply of 
coal, he just gasped, “I'd love to take home 
a suitcase of that for next winter.” 

These visitors made many of us ponder 
a little about our callousness in taking what 
we have for granted. One student was 
amazed to hear Jean Claude say, “Why I 
was in one home with three radios!” To 
be sure, France and Iceland have radios, 
too, but they are unusual luxuries rather 
than the “musts” of every home. More than 
that, however, these visitors and the pre- 
liminary preparations for them brought 
some sincere respect for the countries they 
represented. From their earlier reading, our 
students had thought of Iceland as a land 
of dark mountains. I had previously heard 
one ninth grader wonder, “If it’s like that, 
why do they stay there?” I do believe that 
most of our students now appreciate the 
fact that Iceland has a culture to be proud 
of, a people with no illiteracy, and a capital 
with no jail. 

At the outset I hinted that we weren't 
really just getting ready for company. I'm 
quite sure we were not—we'd been getting 
ready all along. This all-out project of en- 
tertaining two students seems to be the end- 
product, as the textbooks would say, of a 
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continuous educational program. Wasn't it 
just another indication of the fact that a 
student-body which has not been the victim 
of spoon-feeding in its classes and clubs, 
but which has had practice in planning 
for itself, will put that experience to use 
when a new occasion calls for imagination, 
cooperation, and resourcefulness? Our ex- 


change-student project provided the stu- 
dents with ample opportunity to use these 
talents. 

As one pupil said, “If we'd had to pay 
all the expenses of these students who 
visited us, it would have been worth it to 
us, Just think of the fun we've had doing 
it!” 


* * TRICKS of the TRADE * ~* 


By TED GORDON 


CARD TRICK OF THE TRADE-—Ask all 
faculty members to contribute each fall 
postcards representative of the places where 
they have been studying or travelling. Dis- 
card those that are of no practical value; 
file the rest for use in geography, history, 
language, and current event classes.—Mary 
Beery, Lima, Ohio. 


TRANSFER METHOD-—Your local dime 
or novelty store may have, like mine, 
“magic paper”’—Kopefun Magic Copy 
Paper Kit is the one I have—which can be 
used for rubbing off or transferring copies 
of pictures, articles, etc., direct from news- 
papers and other nonglossy types of im- 
prints. 


— 2 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned, Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


PLACE CARDS—From Hawthorne, Cal., 
Mr. Virgil Fornas suggests making place 
cards and putting one card on each desk 
before the class arrives on the first day. 
Pupils find their own seats and teacher has 
a master seating chart by which to identify 
them. 


HANDY COVERS—Whether for a series of 
book shelves, for shelves of equipment, or 
for dust-collecting objects, a simple cover 
can be made by utilizing window shades of 
appropriate width and color. They can 
even be decorated appropriately with decals 
or have cellophane “window” inserts. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—Among the items 
found useful as homemade styluses are 
ordinary wire paper clips and discarded 
glass cutters. Do readers know of others? 


ATTENTION-GETTER—As_ an_ in- 
terest and attention holder, suggests Mr. 
Wesley Mole of Anaheim, Calif., have some 
object on your desk at the beginning of 
the period. Say nothing about it and go 
ahead with the day’s class work. You may 
use the object in the course of your work 
or not. It seems that students will sit and 
listen in anticipation of hearing or learning 
what the object is. 











BETTER 





2 New Jersey school systems 
indicate how to achieve it 


ENGLISH TEACHING 


By FRANK M. DURKEE 


OBODY IS HAPPY about the results of 
N teaching English, least of all the 
teachers of English. From kindergarten 
through college, teachers of English are 
aware of the deficiencies of their students 
in the basic communication skills: listening, 
speaking, reading, writing. Often their 
sense of frustration reaches Sisyphean pro- 
portions, especially when they hear the 
hue and cry of the everyday world, the 
condemnation of teachers of other subjects, 
the criticism of administrators and super- 
visors, and the recrimination of fellow 
teachers. 

Of course the real tragedy in the teaching 
of English is not so much the frustration 
of the teachers as the failure of students 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There are two things that cause our 
schools to turn out graduates who are 
deficient in English, Mr. Durkee be- 
lieves: lack of a planned, integrated 
program of English from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade, and over- 
large classes. Any school system that 
wants to pay the price of correcting 
these two faults, he says, can have a 
more effective English program. But in 
the meantime, quit blaming individual 
English teachers! Mr. Durkee, until re- 
cently head of the English department 
of Somerville, N. J., High School, is 
now associate professor of English in 
Newark College of Engineering, New- 
ark, N. J. 





to make the progress of which they are 
capable. This failure is not that of the 
individual teacher of English, but rather 
that of the whole educational system, a 
system that has failed to make adequate 
translation of theories and principles into 
realistic practices. And this translation into 
action can come only from the joint efforts 
of boards of education, administrators, 
supervisors, teacher-training institutions, 
and teachers of English. 

1. Administrators, supervisors, board of 
education, teachers, and laymen in every 
school district should join in the develop- 
ment of an integrated program of English 
instruction from kindergarten through the 
secondary school. This program could make 
the learning of the basic skills of com- 
munication a gradual process of accretion 
and integration, free from the usual omis- 
sion, repetition, duplication, or smattering. 
It should provide for the teaching of each 
phase of language at a time in the student's 
development when optimum learning can 
take place. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the 
development of an integrated program of 
English instruction is that of the Nutley, 
N. J., Public Schools. Under the authoriza- 
tion of the Nutley Board of Education and 
the leadership of the school administra- 
tion, Miss Helen Walker, director of Eng- 
lish, and the teachers of English produced 
a “Thirteen-Year Program in English” 
(Kindergarten-Grade XII). 

Development of an integrated program 
of English instruction is not costly, and 
once it is in operation both the teacher and 
the student experience a day-to-day sense 
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of accomplishment. Of course the vitality 
of the program should be maintained by 
a continuing process of refinement and 
revision. 

2. No matter how good the integrated 
program may be, English teachers cannot 
use it effectively so long as they must try 
to teach 150 students per day and direct 
extracurricular activities. In many schools 
the English teachers soon find the burden 
of trying to teach writing adequately— 
quantitatively and qualitatively—so great 
that they must respond to the law of self- 
preservation and compromise their teach- 
ing. Administrators should recognize this 
problem. They should reduce class size and 
teaching load so that teachers can give the 
greatest amount of individual guidance to 
each student. 

In the high school, at least in the junior 
and senior years, administrators need to 
reduce English classes to fifteen to twenty 
students each, and to assign each English 
teacher not more than four of these classes. 
Then let supervisors see that teachers pro- 
vide students with the better instruction 
that is made possible by reduced teaching 
load. 

An example of reduced teaching load 
for English teachers may be observed in 
Bound Brook, N. J., High School. Dr. Hil- 
ton C. Buley, supervising principal of 
schools, reduced English classes from thirty 
to thirty-five students each to twenty stu- 
dents each, and gave English teachers 
lighter schedules to enable them to have 


more time for reading and evaluating 
written work. 

With decreased teaching load should 
come better training of English teachers. 
Many English teachers do not now have 
adequate training for teaching the basic 
skills of speaking, reading, and writing: 
more often than not most of their train- 
ing has been in English literature. Some- 
times they have had only a freshman course 
in English composition, little or no train- 
ing in speech, and usually no American 
literature. 

In their training in English, student- 
teachers should include six semester hours 
in speech, six semester hours in advanced 
composition and language, twelve semester 
hours in American literature, and a course 
in the teaching of English. And in-service 
English teachers should be encouraged to 
increase their training to reach these stand- 
ards. 

Teacher-training colleges and state de- 
partments of education can take the leader- 
ship in motivating this program for better 
teaching of English. They can accent the 
integrated program of English instruction, 
smaller classes and fewer students for Eng- 
lish teachers, and more adequate training 
of English teachers. 

Meanwhile, any school district that uses 
this program for better teaching of English 
can send the graduates of its schools into 
the workaday world or schools of higher 
education with greater confidence in the 
adequacy of their skill in English. 


Flank Attack 


. We teachers can do a bit of teaching for 
each other at times. When I was teaching English, 
commas were only commas to my students, not me- 
chanical devices for aid in clearness or in mean- 
ing. Now, in my sophomore geometry classes my 
students marvel at the fact that a comma often 
shows them how to differentiate between given 
facts and those that are to be proved. 





Have you ever tried to convince a sophomore in 
an English class that spelling was important? He 
thinks his English teacher is paid to tell him such 
things. It's a different story when his mathematics 
teacher insists that his spelling should be accurate. 
It really must be true, for she is paid only for teach- 
ing him theorems and problems.—Jean Sucpen in 
The Oklahoma Teacher. 








THE NEWSPAPER: 


2-Week Unit on Intelligent Reading 


By 
GUNNAR HORN 


NLEss YOUR students are different from 
U mine, they read their daily news- 
papers in a sketchy fashion—to put it as 
kindly as possible. Like Eliza on the ice 
floes, they jump from item to item. If they 
are to reach the opposite shore in compara- 
tive safety, we had better give them some 
help in recognizing which of the ice floes 
are rotten and which are likely to bear 
their weight. 

I start my two-week unit on intelligent 
newspaper reading with a little lecture 
on the characteristics of the contemporary 
newspaper, I tell my students that: 

Whether large or small, newspapers ob- 
tain their news in about the same way. 
Local news is gathered by reporters on 
regular beats or on special assignments. 
The news editor keeps a future book to re- 
mind him of coming events or anniversa- 
ries. Other items come by phone or mail 
from friends of the paper or from people 
looking for publicity. 

Out-of-town news is sent in by corre- 
spondents, obtained through cooperation 
with other newspapers—the Associated 
Press—or purchased from syndicates which 
make a business of selling news. Some 
newspapers buy news or features from 
other papers. The New York Times and 
the Chicago Daily News, for instance, sell 
many articles to non-competing papers. 

Wire stories are sent piecemeal in order 
to give editors a bit of everything. This 
accounts for the incompleteness of many 
items. Competition between agencies tends 
to insure accuracy, but there is still a strong 
tendency among newspapermen to think 
that it is more important to be fast than 
to be accurate. 


Although American news agencies in- 
creasingly depend on their own corres- 
pondents, much news is still obtained 
through exchange arrangements with for- 
eign agencies, most of which are govern. 
ment controlled. Correspondents also de- 
pend extensively upon the newspapers of 
the countries where they are stationed. The 
biases of these papers are almost certain to 
creep into the stories sent back home. 

In most countries news dispatches are 
censored. In some cases telegrams are blue- 
penciled before being sent. More often the 
correspondent is merely warned that he will 
be expelled if his paper publishes an ob- 
jectionable story. 

I remind my students that the American 
editor, of course, selects and handles wire 
news in accordance with his or his boss's 
ideas of news. 

I call attention to the earmarks of a 
truthful story: (1) the dateline shows where 
it was written, (2) a credit line shows what 
agency brought it to the newspaper, (3) the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


To develop more critical and under- 
Standing newspaper readers, Mr. 
Horn’s two-week unit takes his students 
from a consideration of the mechanics 
of newsgathering and news presentation 
to the main work of the unit, in which 
they analyze specific newspapers as so- 
cial phenomena and judge them as 
public institutions. He is head of the 
English department and director of 
publications of Benson High School, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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THE NEWSPAPER: 2-WEEK UNIT ON INTELLIGENT READING 


byline tells who wrote it, (4) the sources of 
information are stated in the story, (5) the 
tone denotes whether it is verified fact or 
merely rumor. 

In succeeding class periods we get down 
to the practical matter of analyzing con- 
tent of newspapers. Students go on research 
expeditions in the newspapers themselves 
rather than in secondary sources. 

The class uses footrule research (number 
of column inches) to study the relative pro- 
portion of various kinds of reading matter: 
city, state, national, world news. How much 
news is sensational? How much crime news 
is published? How much is international 
news? This quantitative analysis of news- 
papers proves fascinating to many students. 
Besides providing pertinent information, 
quantitative analysis may help students 
to develop the habit of valuing facts above 
chance impressions or loose remarks. 

The quantity and quality of crime news 
in our local daily is discovered and dis- 
cussed, Students analyze individual stories 
and debate whether they should have been 
omitted in whole or in part. The class ar- 
gues the justification of crime news and its 
dangers. Whenever possible we apply argu- 
ments to particular stories. 

Students measure various special depart- 
ments: sports, society, household advice, 
markets. The results will usually prove 
surprising to the students—as, indeed, they 
would to most adults. The class discusses 
the value of each special department. Who 
reads it? What service does it render? Does 
it have weak spots? 

We devote a day or two to analyzing 
advertising, to discover whether any of it 
might have an effect on editorial policy. 
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Can a concrete example of influence be 
found in a printed story or in something 
known to be omitted? We look for business 
interests that might dominate the news- 
paper or be treated as “sacred cows.” The 
smaller the circulation of a newspaper the 
more easily non-journalistic influences 
can be spotted. 

Several semesters students have tried 
gathering the standard misconceptions in 
regard to newspapers and then studying the 
local newspaper to discover the truth or 
falsity of these conceptions. 

There are other questions we consider 
when time allows. Is the moving picture 
portrayal of newspaper life true? Is there 
any reliable newspaper fiction? Usually 
some local newspaperman is prevailed 
upon to address the class or to submit him- 
self to a group interview. 

We always read the several newspaper 
codes and discuss the ethics of newspaper- 
men as compared with workers in other oc- 
cupations or professions. We look for spe- 
cific violations of the codes. 

When the class has made all these investi- 
gations, debated all the questions raised, 
and pursued to their conclusion all the 
side issues encountered, its members are 
surely in some degree better equipped to 
face life in a world where everything is 
grist for the journalistic mill. 

Let me end with a warning: 

Unless carefully planned, a unit in news- 
paper reading is likely to lapse into a mere 
discussion of current events, whereas, if 
our efforts are to be really fruitful, we 
must analyze the newspaper as a social 
phenomenon and judge it as a public insti- 
tution. 


All teachers know that they as well as their pupils have “good” or “bad” days. Per- 
haps that boy with a recorded IQ of 85 was tested on the day after an all-night session 
with a sick puppy. Or perhaps the girl who is supposed to be at an IQ level of 115 
happened to have all the elements of chance working in her favor that day, with the 
result that she unwittingly supplied the correct answers to several questions entirely 
beyond her experience.—Howarp A, BowMAN in Los Angeles School Journal. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


POISON PEN: A nation-wide letter campaign 
ridiculing the teaching profession and urging pro- 
spective teachers to abandon the field of education 
made its appearance in March, says Benjamin Fine 
in the New York Times. The letters, addressed to 
students in teachers colleges at their residence 
addresses, have been received in at least 16 states. 
All of the letters are postmarked Seattle. Wash. 
They are mimeographed, and cover 2 pages of 
single-spaced copy. The extent of the campaign 
indicates that a good deal of money is behind it. 
The National Education Association has asked 
the FBI and postal authorities to investigate. Edu- 
cators at first supposed a crackpot was behind the 
project. Now, says Mr. Fine, they believe it is 
Communist-inspired, because (a) a large amount of 
morey is involved, and (b) it must have taken 
“undercover” work to get lists of teachers-college 
students and their addresses from college officials. 
(Maybe Communists are behind this poison-pen 
campaign. But just so you won't get jittery, this 
reporter might mention: (a) The project as re- 
ported apparently didn’t involve as much as $10,000 
—and there are many well-to-do crackpots in this 
country. (b) It doesn’t take local “undercover” work 
to get lists of teachers-college students with their 
individual addresses. We phoned just one mailing 
list company to verify this. The company was so 
eager to sell us such a list that it might have been 
willing to throw in, free, a list of Communist “cells” 
and a list of wealthy crackpots.) 


ANTI-RED LAW: Against the best judgment of 
the New York State Education Department, Gov- 
ernor Dewey recently signed the Feinberg Bill, 
which directs the State's Board of Regents to purge 
the public-school system of teachers and other em- 
ployes who are Communists or “fellow travelers.” 
The bill, says Leo Egan in the New York Times, 
had passed both branches of the State Legislature by 
overwhelming votes. The State Education Depart- 
ment was working upon a memorandum in opposi- 
tion to the bill, says Mr. Egan, “on the theory that 
it might have been asked for advice on whether 
the measure should be approved.” This effort was 
dropped when the Governor, without asking the 
Department's opinion, signed the bill. 


COMICS: Just when a new wave of opposition to 
comic books has been developing, the Public Affairs 
Committee has issued Comics, Radio, Movies—and 


Children, a pamphlet by Josette Frank, who advises 
us to calm down and relax. Miss Frank, who is 
associated with the Child Study Association of 
America, was assisted in preparing the pamphlet 
by a “distinguished panel” of go educators, psy- 
chiatrists, and others concerned with youth prob- 
lems. There is no basis, says Miss Frank, for the 
current news headlines which blame comics, and 
crime and hoi or programs on the radio and in the 
movies, for juvenile delinquency and crime. The 
causes are not so simple, and “they lie much deeper, 
in our society's failure to meet the basic needs of 
these children.” Parents are warned against banning 
the comics reading, radio listening, or movie going 
of their children. Instead, parents should read, see, 
and hear these things with their children, and 
discuss them with the young people. If certain types 
of such entertainment seem too exciting to the 
child, parents can suggest that he skip them for a 
while. But just sitting with the children while they 
are listening or watching, however, may be suffi- 
ciently reassuring. A child observed to be too pre- 
occupied with crimes or horror “is showing us 
plainly that he needs help. Excessive comics read- 
ing, too, may be a symptom of disturbance.” The 
pamphlet may be ordered for 20 cents from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRY: Psychiatry has been systematically 
“over-glorified.” The part that it can play in curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency has been vastly exaggerated. 
So stated Dr. Harold Peck, psychiatrist, and William 
O’Brien, court consultant on juvenile delinquency, 
at a recent meeting of New York City 
workers, according to the New York Times. The 
majority of young people classified as delinquent, 
said Dr. Peck, are not psychotic. Psychiatry can 
play only a minor role in their troubles. More than 
70% of the cases seen in a court clinic merely need 
the sort of reassurance that can be given by 
teachers and trained social workers. “We will 
never have a good »5-cent psychiatrist,” said 
Mr. O’Brien. Apparently all of this means that the 
major role of the psychiatrist is still that of sitting 
beside a couch and listening to a wealthy dowager. 
Let the young deiinquent take his 5 cents and find 
a cot of his own. 


social 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS: Just how bad the U. S. 
(Continued on page 576) 
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An Experimental Service to Readers 








PERSONALS 


Clearing House 


linis department is offered experimentally as 
a service to readers in the belief that secondary 
schools and school people need some medium in 
which they can arrange to sell, swap, or buy 
needed items or services, correspond with others 
on matters of mutual special interest, obtain or 
fill teaching positions, etc., etc. 

RATES are 15, cents a word, including name and 
address. Box numbers 50 cents extra; we forward 
replies free. Payment must accompany copy. 

Items not acceptable: Organizations that sell 
materials to the schools may not use this depart- 
ment to promote such items. Schools may not 
advertise second-hand textbooks. We shall do our 
best to exclude announcements from questionable 
sources, and questionable copy, but cannot be 
responsible for those “Personals” we accept. 
Readers should do any checking deemed necessary 
on statements made here. THE CLEARING House re- 
serves the right to reject any copy submitted. 

ADDRESS: Personals Dept., THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3g, N.Y. 





WANTED: The name of an administrator of a 
school system in community of four to five thousand 
people, west of the Mississippi, who will exchange 
ideas on administration by correspondence. Archie F. 
Bowler, Supervising Principal, Lyons, N.Y., Cen- 
tral School. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION: Experienced author 
in field of consumer education wants to contact 
publisher in elementary and secondary school field 
to develop a series of consumer-education texts. CH 
Box 34. 


ROOKIE RECORDER will swap information with 
any correspondents who have experimented with 
wire or tape recording of guidance interviews. 
Donald S. Klopp, Adm. Asst., Scott High School, 
East Orange, N.J. 


ENGLISH TEACHER—For years a manuscript 
consultant—will help you plan and organize arti- 
cles, stories, and books—fiction and non-fiction. 
Herman O. Makey, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 


16MM EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Eastman Kodak 
K Camera; B & H Silent Projector, Model 57; 
Weston Exposure Meter in leather carrying case, 
model 650; table model beaded screen 3 x 4 feet. 
All in excellent condition. Will sell reasonable. If 
interested, write to Henry Rosen, 22 Proctor St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 














LIBRARIAN, revising library instruction course for 
neg pupils, wishes to exchange ideas with 
librarians similarly engaged. Maud Minster, Senior 
High School Library, Altoona, Pa. 


SOCIAL CONDUCT SURVEY: (a) On what 
grade level do you believe specific instruction in 
etiquette, grooming, should start? (b) To what ex- 
tent has your school system a courtesy program? 
(c) Does your school curriculum include social- 
conduct classes? Please—everybody answer! Mary 
Beery, South High School, Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED: To exchange ‘dees with a Spanish 

teacher who uses the Kaufler Series of Spanish books. 

can ideas on Pan-American Day programs. CH 
x 36, 











WRITER on American language is making nation- 
wide study of names of school publications. Will 
you send list for your school? Please indicate exact 
title and character of each publication and explana- 
tion of any allusion in title, thus: “The Blueprint— 
senior yearbook in X Technical High School.” “The 
Red and Black—newspaper of Y High School. Title 
refers to school colors.” CH Box 109. 


WANTED: MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS, 
including lists of books of low reading level but of 
secondary-school interest, in order to develop a 
remedial reading program for high-school freshmen. 
CH Box 84. 


WANTED: PUBLISHER willing to undergo finan- 
cial risk of publishing a collection of original light 
and semi-light educational verse (satirical, humor- 
ous, nonsensical), some of which has alread 
appeared in leading educational magazines. of 
of — Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn 
9, 


TEACHERS USING “LET’S READ!” Please w write 
me about your successes in your reading programs 
for a collection of experiences. Helen Rand, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Ev anston, Ill. 


WANTED: INTELLIGENT STUDENTS “for 
either A.B. or B.S. curriculum at East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. Fully accredited, 
enrollment 1,400. Majors: Elementary Education; 
Secondary Education—Business Education, English, 
Foreign Language, Health and Physical Education, 
Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Science, 
Social Studies. Intercollegiate Sports: baseball, 
basketball, boxing, football, golf, tennis. Air 
R.O.T.C. 


CLEARING HOUSE VOLUMES, gold-stamped 
library binding. Ten different vols., and some dupli- 
cates; Vol. 5 (1930-31) through Vol. 14 (1939-40); 
good condition guaranteed. Order any vols. needed 
to complete or extend your files at low disposal price 
of $4 per vol. CH Box 63. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


POISON PEN: A nation-wide letter campaign 
ridiculing the teaching profession and urging pro- 
spective teachers to abandon the field of education 
made its appearance in March, says Benjamin Fine 
in the New York Times. The letters, addressed to 
students in teachers colleges at their residence 
addresses, have been received in at least 16 states. 
All of the letters are postmarked Seattle, Wash. 
They are mimeographed, and cover 2 pages of 
single-spaced copy. The extent of the campaign 
indicates that a good deal of money is behind it. 
The National Education Association has asked 
the FBI and postal authorities to investigate. Edu- 
cators at first supposed a crackpot was behind the 
project. Now, says Mr. Fine, they believe it is 
Communist-inspired, because (a) a large amount of 
money is involved, and (b) it must have taken 
“undercover” work to get lists of teachers-college 
students and their addresses from college officials. 
(Maybe Communists are behind this poison-pen 
campaign. But just so you won't get jittery, this 
reporter might mention: (a) The project as re- 
ported apparently didn’t involve as much as $10,000 
—and there are many well-to-do crackpots in this 
country. (b) It doesn't take local “undercover” work 
to get lists of teachers-college students with their 
individual addresses. We phoned just one mailing 
list company to verify this. The company was so 
eager to sell us such a list that it might have been 
willing to throw in, free, a list of Communist “cells” 
and a list of wealthy crackpots.) 


ANTI-RED LAW: Against the best judgment of 
the New York State Education Department, Gov- 
ernor Dewey recently signed the Feinberg Bill, 
which directs the State’s Board of Regents to purge 
the public-school system of teachers and other em- 
ployes who are Communists or “fellow travelers.” 
The bill, says Leo Egan in the New York Times, 
had passed both branches of the State Legislature by 
overwhelming votes. The State Education Depart- 
ment was working upon a memorandum in opposi- 
tion to the bill, says Mr. Egan, “on the theory that 
it might have been asked for advice on whether 
the measure should be approved.” This effort was 
dropped when the Governor, without asking the 
Department's opinion, signed the bill. 


COMICS: Just when a new wave of opposition to 
comic books has been developing, the Public Affairs 
Committee has issued Comics, Radio, Movies—and 


Children, a pamphlet by Josette Frank, who advises 
us to calm down and relax. Miss Frank, who is 
associated with the Child Study Association of 
America, was assisted in preparing the pamphlet 
by a “distinguished panel” of 30 educators, psy- 
chiatrists, and others concerned with youth prob- 
lems. There is no basis, says Miss Frank, for the 
current news headlines which blame comics, and 
crime and horror programs on the radio and in the 
movies, for juvenile delinquency and crime. The 
causes are not so simple, and “they lie much deeper, 
in our society's failure to meet the basic needs of 
these children.” Parents are warned against banning 
the comics reading, radio listening, or movie going 
of their children. Instead, parents should read, see, 
and hear these things with their children, and 
discuss them with the young people. If certain types 
of such entertainment seem too exciting to the 
child, parents can suggest that he skip them for a 
while. But just sitting with the children while they 
are listening or watching, however, may be suffi 
ciently reassuring. A child observed to be too pre- 
occupied with crimes or horror “is showing us 
plainly that he needs help. Excessive comics read- 
ing, too, may be a symptom of disturbance.” The 
pamphlet may be ordered for 20 cents from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRY: Psychiatry has been systematically 
“over-glorified.” The part that it can play in curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency has been vastly exaggerated. 
So stated Dr. Harold Peck, psychiatrist, and William 
O'Brien, court consultant on juvenile delinquency, 
at a recent meeting of New York City social 
workers, according to the New York Times. The 
majority of young people classified as delinquent, 
said Dr. Peck, are not psychotic. Psychiatry can 
play only a minor role in their troubles. More than 
70%, of the cases seen in a court clinic merely need 
the sort of reassurance that can be given by 
teachers and trained social workers. “We will 
never have a good 5-cent psychiatrist,” said 
Mr. O'Brien. Apparently all of this means that the 
major role of the psychiatrist is still that of sitting 
beside a couch and listening to a wealthy dowager. 
Let the young delinquent take his 5 cents and find 
a cot of his own. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS: Just how bad the U. S. 
(Continued on page 576) 
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An Experimental Service to Readers 








PERSONALS 


Clearing House 


This department is offered experimentally as 
a service to readers in the belief that secondary 
schools and school people need some medium in 
which they can arrange to sell, swap, or buy 
needed items or services, correspond with others 
on matters of mutual special interest, obtain or 
fill teaching positions, etc., etc. 

RATES are 15 cents a word, including name and 
address. Box numbers 50 cents extra; we forward 
replies free. Payment must accompany copy. 

Items not acceptable: Organizations that sell 
materials to the schools may not use this depart- 
ment to promote such items. Schools may not 
advertise second-hand textbooks. We shall do our 
best to exclude announcements from questionable 
sources, and questionable copy, but cannot be 
responsible for those “Personals” we accept. 
Readers should do any checking deemed necessary 
on statements made here. THe CLEARING House re- 
serves the right to reject any copy submitted. 

ADDRESS: Personals Dept., THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 





WANTED: The name of an administrator of a 
school system in community of four to five thousand 
people, west of the Mississippi, who will exchange 
ideas on administration by correspondence. Archie F. 
Bowler, Supervising Principal, Lyons, N.Y., Cen- 
tral School. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION: Experienced author 
in field of consumer education wants to contact 
publisher in elementary and secondary school field 
to develop a series of consumer-education texts. CH 
Box 34. 


ROOKIE RECORDER will swap information with 
any correspondents who have experimented with 
wire or tape recording of guidance interviews. 
Donald S. Klopp, Adm. Asst., Scott High School, 
East Orange, N.J. 


ENGLISH TEACHER—For years a manuscript 
consultant—will help you plan and organize arti- 
cles, stories, and ks—fiction and non-fiction. 
Herman O. Makey, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne 6, Ind. 


16MM EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Eastman Kodak 
K Camera; B & H Silent Projector, Model 57; 
Weston Exposure Meter in leather carrying case, 
model 650; table model beaded screen 3 X 4 feet. 
All in excellent condition. Will sell reasonable. If 
interested, write to Henry Rosen, 22 Proctor St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 














LIBRARIAN, revising library instruction course for 
high-school pupils, wishes to exchange ideas with 
librarians similarly engaged. Maud Minster, Senior 
High School Library, Altoona, Pa. 


SOCIAL CONDUCT SURVEY: (a) On what 
grade level do you believe specific instruction in 
etiquette, grooming, should start? (b) To what ex- 
tent has your school system a courtesy program? 
(c) Does your school curriculum include social- 
conduct classes? Please—everybody answer! Mary 
Beery, South High School, Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED: To exchange ideas with a Spanish 

teacher who uses the Kaufler Series of Spanish books. 

ideas on Pan-American Day programs. CH 
x 36. 


WRITER on American language is making nation- 
wide study of names of school publications. Will 
you send list for your school? Please indicate exact 
title and character of each publication and explana- 
tion of any allusion in title, thus: “The Blueprint— 
senior yearbook in X Technical High School.” “The 
Red and Black—newspaper of Y High School. Title 
refers to school colors.” CH Box 109, 


WANTED: MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS, 
including lists of books of low reading level but of 
secondary-school interest, in order to develop a 
remedial reading program for high-school freshmen. 
CH Box 84. 


WANTED: PUBLISHER willing to undergo finan- 
cial risk of publishing a collection of original light 
and semi-light educational verse (satirical, humor- 
ous, nonsensical), some of which has alread 
appeared in leading educational magazines. ell 
ol — Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn 
9, N.Y. 


TEACHERS USING “LET’S READ!” Please write 
me about your successes in your reading programs 
for a collection of experiences. Helen Rand, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Ev anston, Til. 


WANTED: INTELLIGENT STUDENTS “for 
either A.B. or B.S. curriculum at East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. Fully accredited, 
enrollment 1,400. Majors: Elementary Education; 
Secondary Education—Business Education, English, 
Foreign Language, Health and Physical Education, 
Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Science, 
Social Studies. Intercollegiate Sports: baseball, 
basketball, boxing, football, golf, tennis. Air 
R.O.T.C, 


CLEARING HOUSE VOLUMES, gold-stamped 
library binding. Ten different vols., and some dupli- 
cates; Vol. 5 (1930-31) through Vol. 14 (1939-40); 
good condition guaranteed. Order any vols. needed 
to complete or extend your files at low disposal price 
of $4 per vol. CH Box 63. 
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= BOOK REVIEWS 





= 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Everyman's United Nations, introduction 
by Trycvic Liz, prepared by the UN 
Department of Public Information. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. in association 
with United Nations World, 1948. 201 
pages; paper bound, $1, cloth $2. 

If you are disturbed by the problem of thumbing 
through countless files, bulletins, leaflets, fliers, and 
newspaper clippings in the never-ending struggle 
to keep abreast of the expanding history of the 
United Nations, this new book, Everyman's United 
Nations, will allay a good portion of those fears 
and apprehensions. The purpose of this official 
reference book on the United Nations is to explain 
its machinery and to show how it has been and is 
being used by the fifty-eight Member Governments 
for the benefit of all the “peoples” of the world. 

Part I describes the purpose, evolution, and 
operational procedures of the various agencies. Part 
II tells the story of the work of the United Nations. 
It deals with the political and security aspects, the 
efforts to improve economic and social conditions, 
the removal of social evils, the dissemination of 


accurate information, the non-self-governing terri- 
tories, and an account of the progressive develop. 
ment of international law. Part III is concerned 
with the work of specialized agencies which are 
linked by agreements with the United Nations, 
Also, a description is presented of agencies, such 
as the International Trade Organization, which 
have yet to come into formal being. 

In cases wherein a complete picture is required to 
follow the pattern of a problem, this book makes 
no attempt to alleviate the need for further study 
of documented references, reports, and debates. 

PHILip BANKS 
Central High School 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Improving Human Relations in School 
Administration, by Witspur A. YAUCH. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 299 
pages, $3.50. 

This book should be on every principal's shelf 
along with Miel’s Changing the Curriculum and the 

AS.C.D. bulletin, Group Processes in Supervision. 





Economical of time 
Easy to give 
Easy to score 


NAVE WSN 


3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 





Next fall use the reading test that is 


Scored for comprehension, rate, 
Moderate in cost 


For grades 7-12 and Ist college year: 


THE SURVEY TEST 


(of the Diagnostic Reading Tests ) 


has 7 major uses: 


. For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
For screening purposes in entrance testing 

For prediction of college success 

. For sectioning classes in English, etc. 

For individualizing instruction and assignments 

. For selection of individuals and groups for remedial work 

. For testing results of remedial work 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 4¢ 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 


To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The Diagnostic Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 


Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 
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Basic theses of the book are: 

“The primary responsibility of the principal is 
that of facilitation of the interactions of the faculty 
group so that they may result in maximum benefit 
to the teachers.” (p. 15) 

“The principal who honestly desires to administer 
a school dedicated to maximum service to its com- 
munity must recognize his primary job as that of 
personal, educational leadership.” (p. 12) 

Mechanics and routine educational duties are 
necessary but secondary. After making clear this 
point of view, the author analyzes its meaning for 
policy formation, teachers’ meetings, curriculum 
planning, administration of policy, interpersonal re- 
lations, and evaluation. 

The sections on General Consideration of Group 
Method (Part II) and Policy Making by the Staff 
(Part III) are excellent, concise statements which 
give real direction. Conclusions stated are supported 
by research from the field of social psychology and 
group dynamics. Principles are illustrated by con- 
crete situations from the writer's own experience. 

A weakness of the book is revealed in two chapter 
headings, “The Principal as Interpreter of School 
Policy” and “The Principal as School Representa- 
tive.” Both concepts conflict with real continuation 
of the operation of group process in the formation 
of policy. 

The section on “The Principal as Director on 
Interpersonal Relations and Evaluation” .lso leaves 
much to be desired. Creating better interpersonal 
relations seems to be something that principals do 
for teachers. No consideration is given to ways by 
which a group can work on improving its inter- 
personal relations and its relationship with other 
groups. The evaluation techniques described are 
all paper-and-pencil reactions to questionnaires. 
After the splendid section on policy formation by 
group process, this reviewer expected much more 
dealing with group evaluation of the effectiveness 
of its procedures and the quality of its results. 

Despite these deficiencies Dr. Yauch has given 
the first concrete interpretation of the implementa- 
tion of cooperative supervision and administration 
in the job of the principal. The book should be 
studied carefully by every principal and by persons 
seeking the position. 


KIMBALL WILES 


The Industrial Arts Program, by Louis V. 
NEWKIRK and WILLIAM H. JoHNson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 357 
pages, $5.50. 

In the last year or two, there has been developing 
an increasing awareness of the importance of the 

Industrial Arts as a vital factor in general educa- 








New and Timely 


GUIDANCE 
BOOKS 











Manners Made Easy 


Beery. Social usage and conduct, and etiquette 
for teen-age boys and girls. Includes material on 
health, grooming, posture, clothes, and speech. 
Correlated Etiquette Text-Films available. 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies basic principles 
of psychology to high school students’ needs and 
problems.* 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. High school orientation for 
9th and 10th grade students.* 


Your Plans for the 
Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for 11th and 12th grade students.* 


Youth Comes of Age 


Pierce. Deals with the important experiences and 
problems of teen-agers.* 


A Boy Grows Up 


New Second Edition 


McKown. A complete revision, presenting boys’ 
problems in today’s world. 


A Girl Grows Up 


New Second Edition 
Fedder. New material on girls’ problems today. 


I Find My Vocation 


Third Edition 


Kitson. Brings new interest and effectiveness to 
vocational guidance courses.* 


* Visual Aids List 
Write for Guidance Booklet 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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tion. Yet the lack of training and understanding of 
many supervisors and administrators, as well as 
the paucity of up-to-date program data, have re- 
sulted in widespread confusion about the objec- 
tives and methods of this valuable curriculum area 
and its place in the scheme of education. For all 
those concerned with the evaluation and up-grading 
of Industrial Arts, the authors have provided in this 
important volume a thoroughly understandable 
and workable program for kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. 

In the main, The Industrial Arts Program is a 
valiant attempt to crystallize the best thinking in 
this “Topsy” of the curriculum. The facilities and 
course of study suggested are indeed forward look- 
ing. If put into practice they would do much to 
improve conditions and raise standards in this 
field. 

In showing how Industrial Arts can and should 
be taught, the authors present a comprehensive 
study of philosophy, students, facilities, content, 
and method in grades one to three, grades four to 
six, grades seven and eight, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school. Each section offers a 
complete set of well-illustrated learning situations, 
carefully correlated with other school subjects, to 
meet the needs of students at that level. Included 
are objectives, sample projects, teaching techniques, 





ANSELL-SIMPLEX TICKET CO. INC. 
2834-50 W. CHICAGO AVE. - CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 























e TICKETS OF ALL 
STYLES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


AUDITORIUMS . ATHLETIC FIELDS ~ FIELD HOUSES 
. RESERVED SEAT ADMISSIONS . 
ROLL TICKET . 


STUDENT ATHLETIC BOOKS 





selected bibliographies, questions for discussion, 
layouts, equipment lists, and descriptions of various 
types of shops, as well as directions for planning 
and operating them for maximum learning and 
teaching efficiency. 

Here is the answer to the demand for a clearly 
defined exposition of what Industrial Arts are and 
how they can best contribute to the fulfillment of 
the objectives of general education. 


PAUL R. FROMER 

Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
in Day High Schools 

Board of Education 

New York City 


New Directions in Science Teaching, by 
Anita D. Laton and S. RALPH Powers, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
164 pages, $2.50. 

This book should be extremely helpful to: (1) 
The secondary-school science teacher, who desires 
to improve his courses in educationally significant 
directions, (2) The prospective science teacher, who 
finds educational theory inconsistent with the high 
school he knew as a student, (3) To the school 
administrator, who may not be too clear about his 
role in bringing about curriculum changes, and 
(4) To the college professor, who is responsible for 
the pre-service education of secondary-school science 
teachers. 

The book is given over to a concise description 
of the ways in which a widespread group of second. 
ary-school science teachers, working cooperatively 
with the staff of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science, developed more effective science 
courses in their respective schools. Since a variety 
of school situations was represented by the cooperat- 
ing teachers, the significance of their achievements is 
greatly enhanced. 

The science courses for which he was responsible, 
the nature of the community in which his school 
was located, as well as the needs and interests of 
youth with whom he worked accounted for differ- 
ences in the kind of curriculum changes finally 
developed by each cooperating teacher. These 
changes included: modification of existing science 
courses, development of new science courses, and 
the development of interdepartmental courses. 
Human development and growth, understanding 
our natural resources, and man’s place in the uni- 
verse were emphasized wherever appropriately re- 
lated to the new course. 

J. DARRELL BARNARD 
School of Education 
New York University 
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The Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book, edited by Oscar KrisEN Buros. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. 1047 pages, $12.50. 

The first section of this book (pp. 1-750) covers 
“Tests and Reviews.” The second section (pp. 751- 
978) deals with “Books and Reviews.” Following 
these two sections are five indexes and directories: 
Periodical Directory and Index, Publishers’ Direc- 
tory and Index, Index of Titles, Index of Names, 
Classified Index of Tests. 

Some of the highlights of the publication are: 
(a) coverage of all tests and books (vocational, edu- 
cational, and psychological), published in English- 
speaking countries between October 1940 and De- 
cember 1947; (b) some 663 tests and 549 books 
evaluated by authorities; (c) each test given a thor- 
ough analysis in terms of validity, reliability, ad- 
ministrability, and potential uses; (d) tests and 
reviews in the newer fields of character and person- 
ality treated exceptionally well, some 94 pages being 
devoted thereto. 

This monumental work in the field of evalua- 
tion is a veritable gold mine of information for 
those who use tests in education, industry, psy- 
chiatry, and psychology. The wealth of information 
is organized in such a fashion that it will talk 


to you. The editor and his staff are to be com- 
mended for a painstaking and scholarly publica- 
tion that is indispensable to workers in the field. 


EarL R. GABLER 


The Play’s the Thing, by JoserpH MERSAND. 
New York: The Modern Chapbooks, 
1948. 101 pages, $2.50. 

In ten condensed chapters, Joseph Mersand gives 
a readable and informative review of significant 
trends in the contemporary American theatre. His 
major interest is in helping the reader recognize 
“the greatness of drama.” He develops five stand- 
ards for judging well-known play scripts, and fol- 
lows these criteria with introductions to seven play- 
wrights, who have written many of the recent plays 
that meet these standards. Mr. Mersand, with his 
focus of interest on students in the secondary 
schools strives to “raise” standards of dramatic 
appreciation. 

For those who are interested in a book that 
establishes standards for judging an art at the same 
time that it offers comments on extensive sources, 
this book will prove of value. For those who believe 
that appreciation is a growth process and that 
values must be developed in the light of individual 





THE SCHOOL 


materials and efficient techniques. 


and proper work schedules. 


clearly shown. 





HOUSEKEEPING HANDBOOK 
Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz 


Sweeping floors, cleaning windows, and dusting furniture can be interest- 
ing and rewarding duties if the worker goes about them with the proper 


The large-scale housekeeping necessary in school buildings will be 
greatly expedited if the school custodian is equipped with a copy of this 
housekeeping handbook, written especially for him. It outlines in detail 
efficient methods of work, proper materials, effective types of equipment, 


Careful attention is given to employee moral throughout this manual, 
and the importance of the custodian in the daily life of the school is 


288 pp., illustrated. $3.75 postpaid 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27 


CUSTODIAN’S 
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The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 
By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruc- 
tion and plenty of drill material for Précis Writing 
throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in 
précis pe in the earlier years of secondary 
school and tor other than college preparatory 
classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, para- 
phragice. punctuation, vocabulary and sentence 

uilding. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the 
work in the third and fourth year of secondary 
school and definitely prepares the stucent for col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry 
and prose, many of the problems being taken from 
recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 73 cents, each pad 





Patterson's Tests 
on the 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


These tests are designed to give the teacher a 
convenient, accurate, and scientific means of meas- 
uring results; to simplify and expedite teaching and 
to furnish the student stimulating exercises yielding 
a more thoro knowledge of the Constitution. 


Forms A, B, & C $3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 25 cents 


TEST ON THE DECLARATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


This test or study exercise of 101 questions is 
planned to instruct those who use it for study or to 
measure knowledge of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of those who use it as a test. 


New Type—Accurate—Stimulating 

Specimen set to teachers only, 20 cents 
$3.00 per hundr 
Dramatizations of 
THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
and 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


By Zetta Dalton 


These two dramatizations are suitable for assem- 
bly programs and for activating the study of these 
historical events. Price: 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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attitudes and appreciation, this series of essays has 
grave limitations, 

For the latter people it is likely that the question 
will arise: Is there any one set of criteria and any 
one list of playwrights that all novices in the field 
of drama must cultivate? 

MIRIAM REINHART 
Human Relations Center 
School of Education 
New York University 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas. 
ures, compiled by the Committee on the 
Metric System of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, 1948. 303 
pages, $3. 

This yearbook, in reviewing and evaluating the 
metric system, unmistakabiy recommends that it be 
adopted officially in the United States. While pass- 
ing lightly over the objections to its adoption, the 
writers point out important contributions that the 
metric system has made to a variety of activities 
involving measurement in science, industry, com 
merce, education, military science, sports, and 
daily life. Great Britain and the United States are 
alone in adhering to a dual system of measurement. 
There is evidence that many scientific, commercial, 
and industrial societies and organizations urge the 
adoption of this simple system. Doing so would 
eliminate clumsy tools used in educating our chil 
dren by substituting decimals for fractions, dispel 
the confusion in daily life that results from using 
two systems, make for easier measurement and 
computations in all fields, and put the United States 
in step with the rest of the world. 

The last section of the book gives helpful methods 
for making the change to the metric system. It will 
be of particular interest to teachers of mathematics. 

While primarily a convincing argument for the 
metric system, this yearbook should be read by 
all teachers of mathematics and by educators and 
laymen who are interested in the subject. 

FRANK M,. PELTON 
Rhode Island State College 
Kingston, R. I. 


> 
Books Received 
Professional 


Toward Better Teaching—A Report of Current 
Practices, 1949 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
NEA. Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. 282 pages, $3. 
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Improving Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion, by Witsur A. YAucH. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1949. 299 pages, $3.50. 

Psychological Factors in Education, by HENRY BEAvu- 
MONT and FREEMAN GLENN MACOMBER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 318 pages, $3. 

New Directions in Science Teaching—A Report of 
a Cooperative Project in Seventeen Secondary 
Schools with the Bureau of Educational Research 
in Science, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
By Anitra DuncAN Laton and SAMUEL RALPH 
Powers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
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tory and Classroom Use,” and the twentieth on “The Metric System of 
Weights and Measures.” These may be obtained for $3 each, postpaid. 
Send checks to Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 525 West 
120 Street, New York 27, New York—not to The Mathematics Teacher. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; 
Dr. Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Dumont, N.J. 
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Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Three Dollars ($3.00) to Tue 
MatTHematics Teacuer, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


Minny By hag membership in the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. I enclose $3.00 


for annual membership dues which includes one year’s subscription to THE MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER, 
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NOTICE TO 


Vocational 
Counselors 


* You may still order 
any of the following 
useful articles . . . 
each of value to 
you. . . . reprinted 
from 


OCCUPATIONS 


® The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Content of a Good Occupational Monograph—the 
Basic Outline. N.V.G.A. 5¢ 


Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph. N.V.G.A. 5¢ 


The Principles and Practices of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance. N.V.G.A. 5¢ 


The School Counselor at Work on Occupational 
Discrimination. LESTER DIX. 5¢ 


Publishers of Books on Occupations. HARRY D. KIT- 
SON. 5¢ 


Where Can I Get Pamphlets on Occupations? HARRY 
D, KITSON. 5¢ 


Filing as a Vocation. BERTHA M. WEEKS. 5¢ 


Counseling Students on the Draft: Basic Data. HARRY 


A, JAGER and ARTHUR L, BENSON. 10¢ 


Foreign Languages—A Vocational Asset. IRENE ZIM- 
MERMAN., 10¢ 


A.G.C.T. Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by Oc- 
cupation. NAOMI STEWART. 60¢ 


Please enclose stamps or cash with order addressed 
to the Headquarters Office of 


THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 


INC, 
82 Beaver St., Room 510 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 560) 


school-building crisis is was explained by Dr. Ray 
L. Hamon, chief of the School Housing Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, at the recent regional con- 
ference of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Philadelphia, says Benjamin Fine in 
the New York Times. Some 5,000,000 children are 
attending overcrowded school buildings. A totally 
inadequate schooling is being received by the 
500,000 pupils who are on half-day sessions. Several 
million pupils are attending classes in improvised 
buildings entirely unsuited for education. Millions 
of children attend school in buildings that are 
unsanitary and unsafe. Three-fourths of the school 
buildings in American cities are obsolete. In 1954, 
enrolment in public schools will be 6,000,000 higher 
than it was in 1948. The increase alone will call for 
200,000 more classrooms. 


CENSORSHIP: The principal of a Newark, N. J., 
public high school admitted that he “edited” the 
commencement addresses of two graduating seniors 
of the school, reports the New York Times. The 
mayor of the city asked the board of education to 
make a complete report on the matter. It is charged 
that the two students had intended in their speeches 
to criticize “alleged inadequate policing, poor street 
lighting, and smoke conditions” in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. The principal says that his 
“editing” of the speeches was at the request of an 
assistant superintendent of schools. 


PUBLICITY JACKPOT: One of the best school 
public-relations ideas we've heard of this school 
year is the Teacher-of-the-Month program of the 
Detroit Teachers Association. Each month, says 
Michigan Education Journal, the Association selects 
a Detroit teacher who is doing notable classroom 
work, and publicizes his achievements. When the 
January teacher-of-the-month was chosen, a Detroit 
newspaper published an article on her work, and 
she was interviewed on the radio. The plan seems 
to be a natural for obtaining extensive monthly 
publicity on other good work that is being done in 
the city’s schools. This idea is variously called a 
“hook,” a “plant,” or a “gimmick.” It makes spot 
news out of accomplishments in the school program 
that might never break into print if offered in an 
unheralded publicity story. The Detroit plan isn't 
patented, and should work as well in your town. 
(Similarly, publication in THe CLEARING House of 
an article by a teacher in your school is a news 
“hook” that often results in a local news story 
summarizing the article.) 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together'’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 


each week of the school year. 
CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dra 


matic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc 


cessful guidance of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ 


ing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 


in intramural and interscholastic sports 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative 


home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro 


duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suagestions for edu 


cative and wholesome social activites 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 


development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 


ment, point systems, etc. 








Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Education for World Peace 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social 

Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can con- 

tribute ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand 
world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing 
for world citizenship. All these books are of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful 
and accurate color. 
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MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 


New material on 450 pages and « new chapter on the United 
Nations. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORE 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 
lems. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW EDITION 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New Edition. A chronological history, beinging events down to the 
present day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


The National Leader. New Edition. Written from the American 
point of view, it makes world history most significant and pur- 
poseful in relation to present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE. NEW EDITION 


History of the United States for high school seniors. WORKBOOK 
with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual, 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Global and Polar Projection maps. New Printing. WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A sew textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH [| Il. Il. AND IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. New Editions, WORKBOOKS, Tests, and Teacher’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. New Edition. 


FULLER. BROWNLEE. AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW EDITION 


includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of 
Physics. Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER. HANCOCK. SOHON, WHITSITS 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry, 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW EDITION 


A complete composite course in Home Economics covering every 
aspect of the subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchea 
safety, and methods of quick-freezing foods. New Edition. 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW EDITION 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ 
interests. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 


for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematica 
required today. New Algebras and Geometries. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals, 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have 
an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk formerly in the Air Service at 
Washington. 
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